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THE WORLD 
IN BOOKS 


Te Cleveland confusion is over and the 
Republicans have poured their blessings 
all over Alf M. Landon. They have 
pushed him out into the middle of the stage to 
say his piece in the hope that the people will 
think enough of it to ask for more, come 
November. 

Mr. Landon’s promotion and stage managers 
believe the Kansas Governor’s act will be 
helped, or even put over, by the party platform. 
They assure themselves that the Democrats, 
now going through the motions of nominating 
and getting enthusiastic about Mr. Roosevelt, 
cannot match their own stated aims. 

But candidates and platforms of both parties 
would seem to be neglecting an issue of domes- 
tic and international importance, according to 
Dr. James T. Shotwell’s On the Rim of the 
Abyss (Macmillan, $3.00). Dr. Shotwell, who 
as long ago as 1919 was clarioning for United 
States participation in the League of Nations 
as an “associate member” believes that this 
country should lose no time in clarifying its 
relations with the League to the end that defi- 
nite cooperation will be made possible. 

If Americans want peace, he contends, they 
must be ready to admit that peace is only pos- 
sible when peace is universal. “There is no 
other way to secure permanent peace than by 
maintaining an international organ of coopera- 
tive pacification,” says Dr. Shotwell, adding 
that the League’s failures should not blind the 
people of the United States to its utter desira- 
bility and necessity. 

For the League’s record is not as much stum- 
ble, fumble, and fail as is generally reported; 
twenty-three times during the first fifteen years 
of its existence the League provided grounds 
other than the battlefield for settlement of dis- 
putes among nations. True, the League could 
not prevent Il Duce from baking his little black- 
berry pie in Ethiopia, nor has it yet been able 
effectively to restrain Japan from swaggering 
off with other people’s territory. But the fault 
is in the poor cooperation accorded the League, 
rather than in its objectives and organization. 

The United States, for instance, provided a 
classic example of working at cross-purposes 
with the League in the Manchurian incident of 
1932. When the League appealed to the Gov- 
ernments of China and Japan to “refrain from 


any action which might aggravate the situation 
or prejudice the peaceful settlement of the 
problem,” Washington indorsed the League’s 
action. Yet two days later (September 23) 
the Administration let it be known that it was 
opposed to a move under consideration by the 
Council to appoint a commission of inquiry to 
report on conditions in Manchuria. 

This diplomatic blunder checked at the very 
outset the only direct action the League could 
have taken at the time—an action which, as 
Dr. Shotwell points out, already had proved 
effective in choking off threat of conflict in the 
dispute between Greece and Bulgaria. The net 
result of the incident was that the United States 
had dealt Japan four aces and the Council ad- 
journed on September 30 for two weeks with- 
out taking any positive action. 

But the “final question,” in Dr. Shotwell’s 
opinion, is “not what the League has or has 
not done, but what it will have to do in the 
future and how it can be put in a position to 
fulfill its mission.” 

Cooperation with the United States, then, 
would help the League achieve this “mission.” 
Dr. Shotwell agrees that the States could not 
join the League under the present membership 
provisos, but we could make application for 
membership of an “‘associate” or qualified na- 
ture, somewhat similar to this country’s par- 
ticipation in the International Labor Organi- 
zation. 

“This is not only a duty to others; it is a 
protection to ourselves as well, for otherwise 
the outer rim will not be safe,” he maintains. 
“But far more important than these policies of 
safety are thosé of peaceful cooperation in 
building up the alternatives to war, through 
both the practice of justice and the erection of 
those institutions which become a fitting ex- 
pression of a real community of nations.” 

It is unfortunate that there is no legislation 
covering the reading habits of Congressmen, 
for the only regrettable aspect of Dr. Shot- 
well’s work is that it is not required reading 
for Senators and Representatives, many of 
whom have strange ideas about the League of 
Nations and religiously avoid all conversation, 
and even thought, on the subject. 

Two books which provide good supplemen- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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tary reading to On the Rim of the Abyss are 
A Place in the Sun (Macmillan, $2.50) and 
The Balance Sheets of Imperialism (Columbia 
University Press, $2.75), both by Grover Clark. 
The books cover much the same ground, make 
the same point, and are companion, though not 
mutually dependent, volumes. A Place in the 
Sun presents the story of imperialism in a pop- 
ular, well-written fashion, based largely upon 
the statistical tables, charts, and technical in- 
formation contained in The Balance Sheets of 
Imperialism. 


Do Colonies Pay? 


Mr. Clark’s studies, made possible in a large 
measure by grants from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, have convinced 
him that nations seeking a place in the sun have 
found the resultant sunburn both painful and 
unprofitable. And when the final accounting of 
colonial expansion is made, the figures invari- 
ably are written in red ink. 

Italy, for example, has settled less than 1,000 
families in Eritrea since Ethiopia’s neighbor 
underwent a “civilization” operation by Italy in 
1883. And in 1931, there were twice as many 
Italians on the island of Manhattan, New York 
City, than there were Europeans of all national- 
ities in all the Italian colonies. 

Again, Japan, whose raison d’etre in nailing 
Manchuria to the colonial mast was heavy sur- 
plus population, failed to send more than 1,000 
settlers to her newly acquired territory. Like- 
wise, Japan’s population increased 8,000,000 be- 
tween 1925 and 1933, yet the Land of the Rising 
Sun had a total net emigration to all her colo- 
nies of less than 294,000. 

Further disposing of the argument that colo- 
nies are needed to absorb excesses of domestic 
population, Mr. Clark estimates that out of a 
total of nineteen million persons emigrating 
from Europe during the last fifty years, ap- 
proximately sixteen and a half million settled 
in the Americas, while the small remaining 
number went to all the rest of the world. And 
the total migrating to European territories or 
colonies has been a mere half million. 

Yet there are other arguments advanced by 
imperialistic die-hards: The possession of colo- 
nies gives the conquering nation important op- 
portunities for profitable trade otherwise not 
available; second, a nation operated on a chain- 
store system can find the links extremely valu- 
able, especially so during time of war, because 
of the advantage of raw materials. But here, 
too, Mr. Clark has sharpened his pencil and 
proved exactly what he set out to prove. 

As Exhibit A again, let us consider Italy. 
During the period 1894-1932, Italy’s total vol- 
ume of trade with her colonies, exports and 
imports included, amounted to 5,561,000,000 
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lire. Yet during 1913-1932 alone, Italy spent 
6,856,000,000 lire over her various colonies in 
expenses, upkeep, and overhead, or 1,300,000,000 
lire more in twenty years than the value of all 
colonial trade in forty years. And this losing 
figure is unbelievably increased by the ten bil- 
lion or more lire sprayed on Ethiopia during 
Il Duce’s latest Roman holiday. 

Germany, too, has been troubled with the 
financial hangovers of colonial expansion. In 
the last twenty years of Germany’s colonies— 
1894-1913—her trade with all of them, including 
Kiaochao, amounted to 1,002,000 marks. Fur- 
thermore, while Germany’s share of the world 
trade increased between 1894-1903 and between 
1904-1913, her slice of the trade of even her 
own colonies fell off from 35.2 to 26.6 percent. 

Germany’s war experiences would also seem 
to indicate that access to raw materials any- 
where, whether in colonies or foreign countries, 
depends on the ability to keep communications 
open in the region of the supplies. 


Rulers Have Own Ideas 


Mr. Clark’s books are sufficiently convincing ; 
that is, convincing to all except colonizing 
nations, the rulers of which will continue to 
strive toward the end that their places in the 
sun will become larger and larger, the ultimate 
ideal being that each would have not only all 
the sun, but all the places. It might also ap- 
pear, then, that Mr. Clark has not placed enough 
importance on the matter of international and 
domestic prestige usually sought by imperialis- 
tic-minded powers. One of Italy’s main rea- 
sons in staging her little party in Ethiopia was 
based on a growing lack of confidence by the 
people in Fascism. There were more people 
than there were jobs or plates at the dinner 
table, and Il Duce’s chief concern was to keep 
face with the people. And more important than 
the economic shot-in-the-arm resulting from the 
Ethiopian serum was the resurgence of faith 
by the Italian people, who have shown they 
can feast on pride, if not on bread and meat. 


2 2, 7 
Ww “° ~ 


Coming back to the American presidential 
campaign, one might suggest that Nominee 
Landon delay building his intended golden 
bridges until he has had a chance to read The 
Downfall of the Gold Standard by Gustav Cas- 
sel (Oxford University Press, $2.25). Dr. 
Cassel, widely-recognized Swedish economist, 
sounds taps for any hope of an international 
gold-standard ‘system. American experience 
conclusively proves, he contends, the “futility 
of the orthodox doctrine that gold reserves 
would guarantee the maintenance of the gold 
standard.” 

The United States, Dr. Cassel points out, was 
not compelled by the same forces to abandon 
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the gold standard as other countries, which 
jumped off the gold rostrum because of deficits 
in their international balance of payments and 
insufficient gold funds. For a decade the bal- 
ance of payment had been in favor of the United 
States, creating the opportunity for the flight 
of capital. The capital movements, in fact, 
were held responsible for the losses of gold 
that had occurred, even though it appeared 
during the first quarter of 1933 that the cur- 
rent account was practically balanced. 

This nation had 4,084 millions of dollars in 
gold reserves in January, 1933—more than a 
third of the world’s total supply—yet found 
such a reserve insufficient for maintenance of 
the gold standard. 

The future of gold, then, at least from an 
economic angle, would appear to be very much 


in doubt. Nations can no longer hope that 
quantity of reserves alone will guarantce the 
existence of a gold standard; in fact there is 
little basis for any hope of an international 
system based on the yellow metal. 


Lord Palmerston 


It has remained for an American to give the 
English their most comprehensive, and perhaps 
best, biography of Lord Palmerston. H. C. F. 
Bell, professor of history at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has filled a gap in English historical 
biography that was only partially bridged by 
Guedalla’s single volume, Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston, ten years ago. For Mr. Bell’s Lord Pal- 
merston (Longmans, Green & Co., two volumes, 
$12.50) is an incredibly-detailed study of the 
long-lived Henry John Temple Palmerston, one 
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of England’s outstanding statesmen during the 
nineteenth century. 

Palmerston’s years were many and his ex- 
periences rich; he was born before the Ameri- 
can Constitution and lived to see the United 
States in Civil War, and during his span of 
eighty-one years he spent all but a few, after 
reaching maturity, in public office. At twenty- 
five he was secretary of war under Pitt; at 
fifty he was secretary of foreign affairs; at 
seventy-one he became Prime Minister, a post 
which he held, except for one year, until his 
death in 1865. 

An individual of exceptional vigor and per- 
sonal charm, Palmerston laughed his way into 
the hearts of the people; no minister “had ever 
in times of peace given them sensations more 
pleasurable,” says Mr. Bell. He goes on: 
“What a glow of satisfaction came in feeling 
that, through him, England flouted and preached 
to’ the haughtiest and most powerful monarchs 
of the continent.” 

Palmerston was one of the first to realize the 
value of a friendly press. He contributed to 
certain newspapers and always had time to see 
editors. One or two journals were on Palmer- 
ston’s favored list and received confidential in- 
formation and even special articles. And the 
press like him none the less for his humor, On 
one occasion Palmerston wrote the Queen, sug- 
gesting that the Duke of Succa, as a sovereign 
prince, should be invited to dine with her by 
note and not by card, “Your Majesty may 
think this a small matter,” he wrote the Queen, 
“but the Duke is a small sovereign.” 

The London Times, which seldom took Pal- 
merston seriously during the early part of his 
career, gave him the sobriquet of “Cupid,” osten- 
sibly because of Palmerston’s sang-froid when 
confronted with accusations that his acquaint- 
ances included a number of ladies of “varying 
degrees of fair fame.” Another nickname was 
“Lord Pumicestone,” less used but more signifi- 
cant, for it indicated a certain roughness, or 
arrogance, particularly evident in his dealings 
with envoys of other countries at the British 
Court. 

Visiting statesmen who opposed Palmerston 
might often provoke him to intone with Met- 
ternich: 

Hat der Teufel einen Sohn 
So ist er sicher Palmerston. 

“Meddlesomeness, obstinacy, touches of bom- 
bast and hauteur, the tendency to create enemies, 
all were there,” writes Mr. Bell. “But with 
these went evidences of sincerity, of clear and 
moderate aims, of firmness of purpose, and of 
the generous if narrow patriotism of him who 
longs that other countries may enjoy the same 
constitutional blessings as his own.” 

Mr. Bell set out to show what Palmerston 
thought and wished to do, rather than to 
chronicle only what he did. But the author has 


succeeded beyond that; he has contributed a 
remarkable study of English life and history 
over a period of more than half a century. 
Americans have not had such an occasion for 
native pride in many years; Mr. Bell’s work not 
only records, but makes history. 


Ireland’s Parnell 


Palmerston had been removed by death only 
ten’ years from the English political scene when 
a new voice was heard in Parliament. It was 
that of Charles Stewart Parnell, “uncrowned 
King of Ireland,” whose fight for Home Rule 
dominated English affairs for more than a 
decade, 

The tragedy of Parnell is well known; the 
Irish leader’s life was hardly one to escape the 
pens of biographers and historians. Yet Mar- 
garet Leamy’s Parnell’s Faithful Few (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) is a not unimportant contribution 
to our knowledge of a man whose devotion to 
his country in the face of most severe difficul- 
ties was unwavering and whose name to this 
day will cause a peculiar quiet in even the most 
talkative of Irishmen. 

The fight for Home Rule in Ireland had cost 
Parnell his life; there was much in his down- 
fall and death to suggest a second Calvary— 
the Irish people had dethroned their “King” in 
a moment of haste because of pressure and 
propaganda exerted against him by politicians 
who saw a chance to capitalize on events in 
Parnell’s personal life. For it was not enough 
that Parnell had to struggle, organize, and 
direct the “cause”; the people were led into 
demanding that his private life measure up to 
accepted standards. And Parnell’s liaison with 
Mrs. Kitty O’Shea fell short of those stand- 
ards. The moral issue was allowed to super- 
sede the more important and greater one— 
Home Rule for Ireland. The burden of fight- 
ing not only for the honor of Ireland but for 
his own honor as well was too severe a drain 
upon his health and Parnell died in October 
1891. E 

Miss Leamy has given more than a stirring 
account of Charles Stewart Parnell; she has 
presented interesting short studies of the “faith- 
ful few’ who stood by Parnell even when the 
flood-gates of moral fever broke loose. The 
book commends itself to those who enjoy a 
more varied human equation, as well as to 
students of Irish history. 


Literary Horizon 


Literary honors were shared last month by 
Robert Frost’s A Further Range (Henry Holt, 
$2.50) ; Stories of Three Decades, by Thomas 
Mann (Alfred A. Knopf, $3.00), and Days of 
Wrath, by André Malraux (Random House, 
$1.75). 

A Further Range may disappoint those critics 
who demand that poetry be completely satu- 
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rated with social consciousness and that it strike 
out sharply against the world’s ocean of eco- 
nomic injustices. This does not imply that 
Frost has entirely neglected the problems of 
the times; indeed, he has tried to keep faith 
with his many young followers who are critical 
of a world which has little reason and even less 
room. But Frost has not allowed his poetry to 
break away too far from the timeless quality of 
the soil and of nature which characterized his 
earlier poems. Weighing the place of poetry in 
“revolutionary bad times,” Frost writes: 


The question is whether they’ve reached 
a depth 

Of desperation that would warrant poetry’s 

Leaving love’s alternations, joy, and grief, 

The weather's alternations, Summer and 
Winter, 

Our age-long theme, for the uncertainty 

Of Judging who is a contemporary liar 

Who in particular, when all alike 

Get called as much in clashes of ambition. 


A Further Range deserves and will receive 
a large circulation; it will undoubtedly please 
the author’s many admirers, though not as thor- 
oughly, perhaps, as his North of Boston, or 
Mountain Interval. 


Herr Mann and M. Malraux 


Stories of Three Decades is all the more 
appealing because it has escaped publication in 
such a form for so long a time. Comprising 
Thomas Mann’s shorter fiction written over a 
period of thirty-three years, Stories of Three 
Decades presents the phenomenon of works 
which have eluded English translation, even 
though written by one of the greatest of living 
authors. For there are half a dozen of Thomas 
Mann’s Stories in the Omnibus which are mak- 
ing their English appearance for the first time. 

This would seem to emphasize our lack of 
familiarity with most post-war German litera- 
ture. It would hardly be expected, of course, 
that a country which destroys good books can 
produce them, yet there is much of merit in 
German literature written before Hitler which 
has remained unknown to Americans. Mann, 
himself, must have been disappointed in our 
f-ilure to be more receptive to such of his works 
as Joseph, or The Magic Mountain, or even 
Buddenbrooks. 

Days of Wrath is not as easily digestible, 
perhaps, as some of Malraux’s earlier works, 
such as Man’s Fate or The Royal Way. It is 
weighted down with possible hidden meanings 
and the reader may either come away with the 
impression that Malraux has again contributed 
a novel of unusual social significance, deep and 
rich in character, or feel that the story lacks 
body, and therefore importance. 

The book is a story of the loyalty, even above 
life itself, for the ideals of a new and finer 


society. It tells of an underground radical party 
leader in Germany who is discovered and con- 
demned to die in a Nazi prison. But the hour 
of execution never came, for a “less important” 
party worker had substituted himself in order 
that Kassner, the “hero,” might go free to con- 
tinue his work for the communist cause. 


Trotsky Explains 


An excellent background study for Days of 
Wrath might be the Third International After 
Lenin by Leon Trotsky (Pioneer Publishers, 
$3.00). Ever since Trotsky was exiled from 
Russia, there has been much misunderstanding 
and speculation concerning the circumstances of 
his fall from power. But in his book Author 
Trotsky reveals the cause for cleavage with 
Stalin. And it will come as a surprise to more 
than a few to learn that the foundering of the 
friendship between the two giants of the revolu- 
tion was on the question of nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, rather than personal ambitions 
or party politics, as has been frequently said. 
Trotsky was adamant in his insistence that com- 
munism fulfill its mission and foment revolution 
through all the nations of Europe; Stalin was 
content to develop the “ideal state” within Rus- 
sia’s own borders. 

Relentlessly rational, Trotsky demonstrates 

(Continued on page 127) 
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AT HOME: 


OR eighty years, the American peo- 

ple have expressed themselves on 
national issues and have selected their 
national administrations, not only by 
virtue of a two-party system, but by 
virtue of the same two parties. Ever 
since Fremont’s nomination as the first 
Republican Presidential candidate in 
1856, they have lined up consistently 
as Republicans or Democrats. Each 
party has suffered from bolts and de- 
fections, but neither has suffered more 
than temporary set-backs. 

When Grant beat Greeley in 1872, 
the Democratic Party appeared sick 
unto death, but four years later it 
rolled up a majority of the popular 
vote for Tilden. The Republican Party 
carried only two States in 1912 because 
of the “Bull Meose” movement, but 
in 1916 it came very close to electing 
Hughes, and in 1920 it swept the 
country. 

Of the 20 national administrations 
selected since Fremont’s nomination, 
14 have.been Republican and only six 
Democratic. This statement, however, 
would convey an erroneous impression 
as to trends and tendencies, if allowed 
to stand by itself. Of the first seven 


administrations, only one was Demo- 
cratic; of the second seven, two were 
Democratic, and of the last six, three 
have been Democratic. Though its 
implication is obviously debatable, the 
Republican Party appears to have been 
losing prestige. It has suffered from 
two impressive defections—one in 1912 
and one in 1924—and from an enor- 
mous shift of votes to Roosevelt in 
1932, 

Still, after making due allowance for 
all this, partisan loyalty is, as it always 
has been, the dominant fact in Ameri- 
can politics. As a general proposition, 
American voters have contented them- 
selves with going from one party to the 
other, or with taking short walks. The 
first requisite of candidates for high 
office continues to be a clean party 
record. Once in a blue moon, some 
independent survives the almost unfor- 
givable sin of desertion. This is so 
exceptional, however, as to serve lit- 
tle purpose but to reveal the rule. 

The two-party system has become 
a virtually fixed tradition with us 
Americans. It is difficult for most of 
us to visualize a third party in the 
genuine sense. If, as, and when a third 
party arrives, we take it for granted 
that one of the old parties will disappear. 
Such a condition handicaps anything 
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like articulate, constructive independ- 
ence. The man or woman seeking a 
political career soon discovers that con- 
formity is the price of success. 

Critics who ignore the influence of 
partisan loyalty on American politics 
miss a vital factor. Any explanation 
of why we have pursued, or have failed 
to pursue certain policies, is bound to 
be unreliable and misleading, unless the 
force of that influence is taken into 
account. But—and this is worth con- 
sidering—it can’t go on forever. Like 
men themselves, the creations and in- 
stitutions of men are mortal. Bolts 
and diversions are multiplying. Shifts 
in the vote are coming thicker and 
faster. Municipalities and even States 
are laying aside the brass collar of par- 
tisan allegiance. Labor grows restless 
and youth shows a disposition to break 
with tradition. Let him who can 
guess the answer. 


Man or Im pression 


Seventy-six years ago, American 
voters, especially in the East, were 
asking each other, “Who is Lincoln?” 
Today, they are asking each other, 
“Who is Landon?” To this extent, at 
least, history repeats itself. Once 
again, a comparatively unknown West- 
erner emerges from a rather colorless 
prairie background to lead the Repub- 
lican Party. Once again, a queer, un- 
expected surge of mass psychology 
develops to sweep aside carefully laid 
plans, costly campaigns, and old-time 
bosses. 

Democrats—some of them, at least— 
profess delight at Landon’s nomina- 
tion. He will be an easy man to beat, 
they say. That is what Old Guard 
Republicans were saying not so long 
ago. Old Guard Republicans mistook 
the aggressive, articulate Senator 
Borah for their arch enemy. It was 
Landon, however, who beat them, and 
that, too, without even so much as hint- 


ing that he had the slightest desire to 
do so. Or are we mistaken, and was 
it something else—the crowd behind 
Landon, for instance, moved by im- 
pression, rather than leadership? 

It is too early as yet to classify Gov- 
ernor Landon. He may be a genius in 
disguise. His build-up has been per- 
fect, if the object was to satisfy rank- 
and-file cravings. These cravings were 
for a contrast, not only to the Old 
Guard, but to President Roosevelt—an 
offspring of the corn belt, a self-made 
standard-bearer of rural origin and en- 
vironment, a prophet from the soil, a 
silent sage to belittle the effect of those 
pleasant “fireside” broadcasts. Gover- 
nor Landon answers the need, though 
whether as the genuine article, or as 
the embodiment of a manufactured im- 
pression, remains to be seen. 

Of course, Governor Landon bal- 
anced the budget. Considering the 
Kansas set-up, he could hardly have 
done otherwise, but let that pass. Any 
man who balances any budget, any- 
where, and under any circumstances, is 
bound to make a favorable impression 
in these days of debt and deficit. Also, 
he is bound to become the victim of a 
delightful if unwarranted assumption 
—the assumption that if he can do as 
well by his State, he can do as well by 
the nation. 

Meanwhile, and despite the similar- 
ity of his advent to that of Lincoln, the 
candidate Landon faces far different 
conditions. He challenges the record 
of a Roosevelt, not a Buchanan. He 
must attack an active, aggressive Ad- 
ministration, and overcome a_ thor- 
oughly organized, well-financed, and 
highly confident Democratic Party. It 
is quite true that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has followed a far differ- 
ent program from that indicated by 
the 1932 platform, that sorhe of its 
experiments have turned sour while 
others have been outlawed, and that its 
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efforts to reduce unemployment have 
fallen short of what was hoped for 
and predicted. But here again we are 
dealing with an impression—the im- 
pression of sincere, courageous leader- 
ship, confronted with an emergency, 
willing to try anything once, candid in 
the admission of mistakes, and capable 
of changing methods. 


Horizons, Real and Fanciful 


Hope of quick recovery through ex- 
perimenting, spending, and borrowing 
comes into sharp conflict with alarm at 
mounting debts, increased taxes, and 
the possibility of strained credits. The 
last Congress under Hoover appro- 
priated slightly less than eight billion 
dollars; the first under Roosevelt, a 
little more than 12 billion and the sec- 
ond under Roosevelt—the one just ad- 
journed—nearly 18 billion. Less than 
50 years ago, a Republican Congress 
was excoriated for appropriating one 
billion dollars. In defending it, 
Thomas B. Reed declared, “This is a 
billion-dollar country.” 

It requires no great degree of specu- 
lative talent to take such facts, coupled 
with a whole lot more that are avail- 
able, and weave some very romantic 
possibilities into the future. The finan- 
cial situation, industrial situation, and 
political situation lend themselves read- 
ily to flights of fancy. One can begin 
by asserting that it is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether the New Deal should 
be preserved, but of whether it should 
be exhumed and revived; that it cannot 
be exhumed and revived without curb- 
ing the Supreme Court; that the Su- 
preme Court cannot be curbed without 
a constitutional amendment; that an 
adequate constitutional amendment 
would abrogate some of the basic prin- 
ciples on which this Government rests, 
etc. One can proceed from dilemma to 
dilemma, from alternative to alterna- 
tive, until he lands the United States 


in the lap of fascism or communism, 
according to his taste, by means of 
violent or bloodless revolution, accord- 
ing to his fancy. All this, however, 
leaves out some very important fac- 
tors, such as the thought processes, 
habits of procedure, and general atti- 
tude of the American people, or at 
least a sufficient majority to decide 
matters. 

President Roosevelt put his finger 
on the vital spot when he observed that 
recent Supreme Court decisions ap- 
peared to define a sort of “no man’s 
land” of legislation. Such a “no man’s 
land” is, and always has been, inherent 
in the American system of govern- 
ment. The founding fathers were 
careful to stake out and fence off fields 
into which no branch of the Govern- 
ment might enter. Some of the stakes 
have been changed and some of the 
fences shifted, but generally in a slow, 
cautious way, and then only after 
ample time for discussion. There is 
little warrant for the assumption that 
this method is about to be dropped to 
make room for impulsive heroics, espe- 
cially in the realm of centralized con- 
trol through bureaucracy. 

Imaginative conservatives, as well as 
imaginative radicals, have clothed the 
New Deal with unreasonable implica- 
tions. It was an emergency measure, 
and most people accepted it as such, 
including its sponsors. No doubt, some 
starry-eyed romancers visualized it as 
the basis of permanent and fundamen- 
tal change, but they represented, and 
still represent, a hopelessly small mi- 
nority. Most people accepted the New 
Deal just as they would accept the 
arbitrary organization and control of 
bewildered crowds at a country fire. 
They were not greatly concerned over 
its constitutionality, because of the 
fixed conviction that it would not out- 
live the emergency, save, perhaps, in 
certain minor details. All of which is 
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confirmed by the calmness with which 
most of the adverse Supreme Court 
decisions have been received, even by 
ardent New Deal supporters. 


War Without Profiteering 


For seventeen years, we have been 
trying to chart a program of war with- 
out profiteering, war by universal 
draft, war which does not make fish 
out of one class and fowl out of an- 
other. We have done a lot of talking, 
a lot of resolving, a lot of recommend- 
ing, and a lot of bill-writing, but we 
are getting nowhere very fast. 

The 1919 National Defense Act 
authorized the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to formulate a plan for coor- 
dinating the country’s forces and re- 
sources. In his inaugural address, 
President Harding said, ‘There is 
something inherently wrong with the 
democracy which sends its young men 
to war, and, at the same time, gives 
their fellow countrymen at home an op- 
portunity to make enormous profits.” 
The general staff presented a program 
for supply branches of the Army 
which was later endorsed by President 
Coolidge. In discussing this plan Rep- 
resentative Wainwright of New York 
said, “Success will depend on four 
kinds of mobilizations: first, of morale ; 
second, of money; third, of men; and 
fourth, of munitions. Before we can 
intelligently plan for war, we must ask 
ourselves what we have and what we 
require as to each of these.” 

In 1931 and after a decade of dis- 
cussion, the general program was mod- 
ified, amended and rearranged, but 
without result. Two years later, it was 
laid before Congress in the form of 
seven bills, to wit: 

1. A bill making available to the 

President the nation’s man power. 

2. A bill making available to the 

President the nation’s material 
resources. 


3. A bill relating to the acquisition 
of private property. 

4. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of a bureau of war-risk 
marine insurance by the Treasury 
Department. 

A bill creating a war-trade admin- 
istration to prevent trading with 
the enemy through neutrals, etc. 
A bill creating a war finance cor- 
poration to provide funds and 
credits for industry. 

A bill creating a capital issue 
committee to supervise the sale of 
stocks and securities. 

As a supplement to, or substitute 
for, these seven bills, the War Depart- 
ment has recommended, if, as, and 
when a “war emergency” is proclaimed 
by the President: the registration of 
heads or managers of industrial plants ; 
conscription of these plants; the fixing 
of agricultural and industrial prices ; 
the financing of all war purchases 
through a Government-controlled cor- 
poration; a universal draft; and con- 
trol of the press. 

The War Department is, of course, 
primarily interested in an effective mo- 
bilization of the country’s fighting 
power. The Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee, however, is bent on taking the 
profits out of war and on substituting 
a pay-as-you-go policy for the old-time 
custom of mortgaging the future. 

On June 8 the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported the “war profits’’ bill 
already approved by the House. The 
bill provides for drastic increase of 
personal and corporate taxes, the ob- 
ject being to finance war by revenue 
instead of by loans. Personal exemp- 
tions from income taxes would be set 
at $800 for single persons and $1,600 
for those married. The tax would 
begin with $40 on an income of $2,000 
for a married person, ranging up 
through $880,510 for incomes of 
$1,000,000. Another section would 
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impose the following graduated taxes 
on corporations: 15 percent on net in- 
comes not in excess of two percent of 
adjusted declared value, 25 percent on 
net incomes not in excess of six per- 
cent of adjusted declared value, and 
100 percent on net incomes in excess 
of six percent adjusted declared value. 


That Inevitable Pay-Day 


All things considered, it was candid 
and courageous of President Roosevelt 
to recommend a sharp rise in taxes at 
this time, particularly on the undis- 
tributed earnings which many corpora- 
tions are holding and _ husbanding 
against that proverbial “rainy day.” 
Admitting that such a move had to be 
made sooner or later, he could have 
easily stalled it off until after election. 
The fact that he chose to meet the 
situation head-on is not only to his 
credit, but to the country’s advantage. 
Outside of a few crackpots, every one 
realizes that we must pay back what 
has been borrowed and spent, and the 
quicker we begin, the quicker we will 
get through. One could wish that more 
Congressmen had followed the Presi- 
dent’s lead, in principle, if not in detail. 
The squirming has done little good. 

The tax bill, as finally adopted, rep- 
resents small, if any, improvement over 
the original idea. To be sure, the ini- 
tial draft looked like a stunt exhibit of 
expert accounting, but it could have 
been simplified without sacrificing all 
the good points. 

The House accepted the President’s 
suggestions, enacting a bill, the out- 
standing feature of which was a tax on 
undistributed corporate earnings gradu- 
ated up to 425%. The Senate virtually 
tore the House bill to pieces, writing one 
of its own, in which the undistributed 
earnings tax was reduced to seven per- 
cent. To make up for the deficiency thus 
created, the Senate provided for a cor- 
poration income tax of 15 to 18 per- 


cent, for a normal tax of four percent 
on stock dividends, for an increase of 
one percent in the surtax on personal 
incomes between $6,000 and $50,000, a 
“windfall” tax of 80 percent on im- 
pounded or abated processing taxes, an 
import tax on a variety of animal 
fats, etc. 

A conference committee is trying to 
iron out the differences between House 
and Senate tax bills as this is written, 
with the prospect of compromise 
through more or less hurried patch- 
work. No measure could be well drawn 
under such circumstances. Still, it rep- 
resents the beginning of a task which 
we must face and carry through. Pay 
day looms as a rapidly growing cloud on 
our economic horizon. How, when and 
by what means shall we meet it? The 
question cannot be answered by theoriz- 
ing, or fiat decree. We are confronted 
by an agglomerate of grim realities, 
among which unemployment and relief 
stand out with bleak distinctness. 


Relief and Unem ployment 


We began the battle to beat depres- 
sion with the assumption that once re- 
covery began, unemployment and the 
consequent necessity for relief would 


gradually diminish. According to the 
most reliable estimates, there are about 
as many unemployed in this country as 
there were three years ago. There are 
certainly about as many on relief. Ac- 
cording to equally reliable estimates, 
real progress has been made toward.-re- 
covery. Youcan take one set of figures 
and prove that several million employ- 
ables have gone back to work. You can 
take another set and prove that about 
the same number are out of work. The 
vast sums of money still being poured 
out of the public treasury to preverit 
distress tell the real story. Measured 
by the element of dependency, we have 
gained little. There are varied and con- 
flicting views as to why this is so. These 
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views are going to play an important 
part in the forthcoming election. 
According to one school of thought, 
the fundamental error lies in giving the 
Federal Government control of relief. 
It is only fair to recall, however, that 
such a course was adopted, not so much 
because the Federal Government in- 
sisted on assuming the burden, as be- 
cause the States, cities, towns, and other 
local agencies wanted to get rid of it. 
The idea of returning the relief problem 
to States, cities, towns, and other local 
agencies may be wise, but the real point 
is that few thought so three years ago. 


Black Legion 


Seasons of confusion, bewilderment, 
and uncertainty, like that through which 
we have been passing, invariably pro- 
duce a crop of weird ideas, some of 
which find expression in weird activi- 
ties. Perplexity and distress form a 
natural background for the witch doctor, 
the witch burner, and the witch delu- 
sion. One can think of no better excuse 
or explanation for the outcropping of 
such cults as the Black Legion. 

There is nothing original in this latest 
manifestation of the hatred-horseplay 
complex, this bent for disguised terror- 
ism. We get a whiff of it every so 
often. There was the “Know Nothing” 
movement, the “Night Riders’, the 
“White Caps”, the A.P.A. and Ku Klux 
Klan, to mention only some of the more 
important outbreaks. 

While it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the moral and legal offensive- 
ness of such outfits, it is possible to 
exaggerate their strength and serious- 
ness. To acertain extent, they indicate 
mental derangement, usually localized 
and usually short-lived. There is little 
to suggest that they represent anything 
approaching a country-wide attitude, or 
a permanent menace. 

According to one statement, the Black 
Legion is spread through 15 States. 


According to another, it has six million 
members. That is sheer nonsense. No 
one heard of it, until the bullet-riddled 
corpse of Charles A. Poole was discov- 
ered. Our news-gathering system must 
be very inefficient if an organization, 
even a secret organization, can spread 
into 15 States and enroll six million 
members, without anybody being aware 
of its existence. Just how many organ- 
izations can you think of, with six mil- 
lion members? The two major political 
parties and the three leading churches 
just about cover them. 


Republican Platform 


The best comment that can be made 
on the Republican platform of 1936 at 
this time is to enumerate its more im- 
portant pledges and declarations. Here 
they are: 


Re-employment 


The only permanent solution of the 
unemployment problem is the absorp- 
tion of the unemployed by industry and 
agriculture. We advocate: 

Removal of restrictions on produc- 
tion. Abandonment of all New Deal 
policies that raise production costs, in- 
crease the cost of living and thereby 
restrict buying, reduce volume, and 
prevent re-employment. Encourage- 
ment instead of hindrance to legitimate 
business. Withdrawal of government 
from competition with private payrolls. 
Elimination of unnecessary and ham- 
pering regulations. Adoption of such 
other policies as will furnish a chance 
for individual enterprise, industrial ex- 
pansion and the restoration of jobs. 


Relief 


To end confusion, partisanship, 
waste, and incompetence, we pledge: 

1. The return of responsibility for 
relief administration to non-political 
local agencies familiar with commu- 
nity problems. 
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2. Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
and Territories while the need exists 
upon compliance with these conditions: 
(a) a fair proportion of the total re- 
lief burden to be provided from the 
revenues of States and local govern- 
ments; (b) all engaged in relief admin- 
istration to be selected on the basis of 
merit and fitness; (c) adequate provi- 
sion to be made for the encouragement 
of those persons who are trying to be- 
come self-supporting. 


. 


, d Be I : 
THE KEYNOTE—“AND IT COMES OUT HERE .. .” 
—New York Post 


3. Undertaking of Federal public 
works only on their merits and separate 
from the administration of relief. 

4. A prompt determination of the 
facts concerning relief and unemploy- 
ment. 


Security 


We propose a system of old age se- 
curity, based upon the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. We approve a pay-as-you-go pol- 
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icy, which requires of each generation 
the support of the aged and determina- 
tion of what is adequate. 

2. Every American citizen over 65 
should receive the supplementary pay- 
ment necessary to provide a minimum 
income sufficient to protect him or her 
from want. 

3. Each State and Territory, upon 
complying with simple and general 
minimum standards, should _ receive 
from the Federal Government a grad- 
uated contribution in proportion to its 
own, up to a fixed maximum. 

4. To make this program consistent 
with sound fiscal policy the Federal 
revenues for this purpose must be pro- 
vided from the proceeds of a direct tax 
widely distributed. 

We propose to encourage adoption 
by the States and Territories of honest 
and practical measures for meeting the 
problems of unemployment insurance. 


Labor 


We pledge ourselves to: 

Protect the rights of labor to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing 
without interference from any source. 

Prevent governmental jobholders 
from exercising autocratic powers over 
labor. 

Support the adoption of State laws 
and interstate compacts to - abolish 
sweatshops and child labor, and to pro- 
tect women and children with respect 
to maximum hours, minimum wages, 
and working conditions. We believe 
that this can be done within the Con- 
stitution as it now stands. 


Agriculture 


We propose: 

1. To facilitate economical produc- 
tion and increased consumption on a 
basis of abundance instead of scarcity. 
2. A national land-use program, in- 


cluding the acquisition of abandoned 
and non-productive farm land by vol- 
untary sale or lease and subject to the 
approval of the Legislative and Execu- 
tive branches of the States concerned 
and the devotion of such land to appro- 
priate public use, such as watershed 
protection and flood prevention, refor- 
estation, recreation, and conservation 
of wild life. 

3. That an agricultural policy be 
pursued for the protection and restora- 
tion of the land resources, designed to 
bring about such a balance between 
soil-building and _ soil-depleting crops 
as will permanently insure productivity, 
with reasonable benefits to cooperating 
farmers on family-type farms, but so 
regulated as to eliminate the New 
Deal’s destructive policy toward the 
dairy and livestock industries. 

4. To extend experimental aid to 
farmers developing new crops suited to 
our soil and climate. 

5. To promote the industrial use of 
farm products by applied science. 

6. To protect the American farmer 
against the importation of all livestock, 
dairy and agricultural products, sub- 
stitutes therefor, and _ derivatives 
therefrom, which will depress Amer- 
ican farm prices. 

7. To provide effective quarantine 
against imported livestock, dairy and 
other farm products from countries 
which do not impose health and sani- 
tary regulations fully equal to those re- 
quired of our own producers. 

8. To provide for ample farm credit 
at rates as low as those enjoyed by 
other industries, including commodity 
and livestock loans, and preference in 
land loans to the farmer acquiring or 
refinancing a farm as a home. 

9. To provide for decentralized, 
non-partisan control of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the election 
by National Farm Loan Associations 
of at least one-half of the board of 
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directors of the Federal Land Banks, 
and thereby remove these institutions 
from politics. 

10. To provide in the case of agri- 
culture products of which there are 
exportable surpluses the payment of 
reasonable benefits upon the domesti- 
cally consumed portion of such crops 
in order to make the tariff effective. 
These payments are to be limited to the 
production level of the family-type 
farm. 

11. To encourage ard further de- 
velop cooperative marketing. 

12. To furnish government assist- 
ance in disposing of surpluses in for- 
eign trade by bargaining for foreign 
markets selectively by countries both 
as to exports and imports. We 
strenuously oppose so-called reciprocal 
treaties which trade off the American 
farmer. 

13. To give every reasonable assist- 
ance to producers in areas suffering 
from temporary disaster, so that they 
may regain and maintain a self-sup- 
porting status. 


Tariff 


We will repeal the present Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Law. It is fu- 
tile and dangerous. Its effect on agri- 
culture and industry has been destruc- 
tive. Its continuation would work to 
the detriment of the wage-earner and 
the farmer. 

We will restore the principle of the 
flexible tariff in order to meet changing 
economic conditions here and abroad 
and broaden by careful definition the 
powers of the Tariff Commission in 
order to extend this policy along non- 
partisan lines. 

We will adjust tariffs with a view to 
promoting international trade, the sta- 
bilization of currencies and the attain- 
ment of a proper balance between agri- 
culture and industry. 
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We condemn the secret negotiation 
of reciprocal trade treaties without 
public hearing or legislative approval. 


Monopolies 


We favor the vigorous enforcement 
of the criminal laws, as well as the 
civil laws, against monopolies and 
trusts and their officials, and we de- 
mand the enactment of such additional 
legislation as is necessary to make it 
impossible for private monopoly to 
exist in the United States. 

We will employ the full powers of 
the government to the end that mo- 
nopoly shall be eliminated and that free 
enterprise shall be fully restored and 
maintained. 


Regulation of Business 


We favor Federal regulation, within 
the Constitution, of the marketing of 
securities to protect investors. We 
favor also Federal regulation of the 
interstate activities of public utilities. 
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Civil Service 


We pledge ourselves to the merit 
system, virtually destroyed by New 
Deal spoilsmen. It should be restored, 
improved and extended. 

We will provide such conditions as 
offer an attractive permanent career in 
government service to young men and 
women of ability, irrespective of party 
affiliations. 


Government Finance 


We pledge ourselves to: 

Stop the folly of uncontrolled spend- 
ing. Balance the budget—not by in- 
creasing taxes, but by cutting expendi- 
tures, drastically and immediately. 
Revise the Federal tax system and 
coordinate it with State and local tax 
systems. Use the taxing power for 
raising revenue and not for punitive or 
political purposes. 


. Money and Banking 


We advocate a sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazard. We oppose 
further devaluation of the dollar. We 
will restore to the Congress the author- 
ity lodged with it by the Constitution 
to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof by repealing all the laws dele- 
gating this authority to the Executive. 
We will cooperate with other countries 
toward stabilization of currencies as 
soon as we can do so with due regard 
for our national interests and as soon 
as other nations have sufficiert stability 
to justify such action. 


Foreign Affairs 


We pledge ourselves to promote and 
maintain peace by all honorable means 
not leading to foreign alliances or po- 
litical commitments. Obedient to the 
traditional foreign policy of America 
and to the repeatedly expressed will of 
the American people, we pledge that 
America shall not become a member of 


the League of Nations nor of the 
World Court, nor shall America take 
on any entangling alliances in foreign 
affairs. We shall promote, as the best 
means of securing and maintaining 
peace by the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes, the great cause of international 
arbitration through the establishment 
of free, independent tribunals, which 
shall determine such disputes in ac- 
cordance with law, equity and justice. 


National Defense 


We favor an Army and Navy, in- 
cluding air forces, adequate for our 
national defense. We will cooperate 
with nations in the limitation of arma- 
ments and control of traffic in arms. 


Bill of Rights 


We pledge ourselves to preserve, 
protect, and defend, against all intimi- 
dation and threat, freedom of religion, 
speech, press and radio; and the right 
of assembly and petition and immu- 
nity from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. 

We offer the abiding security of a 
government of laws as against the auto- 
cratic perils of a government of men. 


Furthermore 


1. We favor the construction by the 
Federal Government of headwater 
storage basins to prevent floods, sub- 
ject to the approval of the legislative 
and executive branches of the govern- 
ments of the States whose lands are 
concerned. 

2. We favor equal opportunity for 
our colored citizens. We pledge our 
protection of their economic status and 
personal safety. 

3. To our Indian population we 
pledge every effort on the part of the 
National Government to ameliorate 
living conditions for them. 

4. We pledge continuation of the 
Republican policy of adequate compen- 
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sation and care for veterans disabled 
in the service of our country and for 
their widows, orphans, and dependents. 
5. We shall use every effort to col- 
lect the war debt due us from foreign 
countries, amounting to $12,000,000,- 
000—one third of our national debt. 
6. We are opposed to legislation 
which discriminates against women in 
Federal and state employment. 


ABROAD: 


Two games have been played in 
Europe: the war game and the peace 
game. By the rules of the first, might 
is right, and the objectives of foreign 
policy are man-power, economic power, 
and armaments. The peace game de- 
pends for its existence on the contin- 
ued observance of just treaties, on 
mutual compromise and collective ac- 
tion between nations. The belief of a 
pacifist is succinctly described by the 
Oxford Dictionary as follows: 

Pacifism: The doctrine or be- 
lief that it is desirable and possible 
to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means. 

Ostensibly, Europe has pursued pac- 
ifism since the World War; nations 
have avowed that the guiding lights 
of their respective foreign policies 
were the principles of the League of 
Nations. 

Now Germany and Italy have sabo- 
taged the peace game and are domi- 
nating international politics. Europe 
is a pacifist’s nightmare; confusion is 
the preeminent force as nations fran- 
tically seek, at best, to find a new peace 
formula, or, at worst, to make up for 
lost ground in the accumulation of 
their power resources. 


Pacifists’ Pli ght 


Those who are crowing over the 
break-down of the League of Nations 


may only be greeting their own fu- 
nerals. The theory embodied in that 
institution still remains valid as the 
only feasible way of preserving peace. 
Furthermore, the extent of the break- 
down can be exaggerated. The mere 
fact that the discussion of interna- 
tional problems is focused at Geneva 
represents an inestimable advance over 
the pre-war era. 

There is a common misconception to’ 
the effect that the League of Nations 
has been an abstract, disembodied en- 
tity, which has proved to be an imprac- 
tical addition to the world’s politics. 
On the contrary, the League has been 
no more than the nations which sub- 
scribed to it; its failure is the failure 
of its member nations, who have not 
been willing to sacrifice their interests 
to their professedly pacific principles. 

Admittedly, the League got off to a 
bad start with the abstention of the 
United States. But its position was 
made much worse when it became the 
instrument for the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles. For example, if 
the Allies had seen fit to rectify an 
unjust peace during the Stresemann 
régime, Hitler might still be an obscure 
crank, prating in Munich beer halls. 
And Austria might not now be a cause 
of international hysteria had not the 
“strict constructionists’’ of the World 
Court deemed “unconstitutional” the 
very natural customs union with Ger- 
many, proposed in 1929, 

The recent Italo-Ethiopian imbroglio 
affords another instance in which the 
actions belied the professions of the 
pacific powers. England forced through 
sanctions when the Sudan and the Suez 
Canal were threatened; France held 
back desiring Italy as an ally against 
Germany. France demanded action 
against remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land ; England condoned Hitler’s treaty 
defiance, anxious not to offend a pos- 
sible associate. 
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Today the erstwhile pacific powers 
are paying for their lack of foresight 
and their failure to cooperate. The fu- 
ture penalty may be war. The present 
penalty is a painful dilemma: They may 
change their ways and make a new start ; 
but this savors of a death-bed repent- 
ance, and an ugly echo suggests, “Too 
late.’ Or these powers may revert 
whole-heartedly to the game of alliances 
and armaments, in which they have al- 
ready lost much valuable time. 


—In England 


In Great Britain, a pacifist (by the 
Oxford definition) would probably 
wish devoutly that the island could be 
towed out and anchored somewhere in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

3ut, being bound inevitably to Eu- 
rope, he would find himself in an imme- 
diate quandary, projecting future prob- 
lems. The immediate issue is that of 
sanctions against Italy. Our pacifist 
might string along with the Liberal 
Party, the Labor Party, the League of 
Nations Union, and Lloyd George’s 
Council of Action, and vote for their 
continuance. His argument would be 
that his country was pledged to support 
the League and that there would be no 
telling what might happen next if Italy 
were permitted to get away with her 
aggression. 

Again, he might vote for the drop- 
ping of sanctions, on either of two pre- 
texts, both equally pacific in intention. 
He might agree with the Socialist 
League, the left wing of the Labor 
Party, that British action against Italy 
was solely imperialistic and that the 
League of Nations was nothing more 
than a capitalistic conspiracy, more 
menacing than helpful to the cause of 
peace. Or he might take the view that 
sanctions have done no good, anyway, 
and agree with Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who said: “We would merely ex- 


tend the conflict. We would fight, not 
for peace, but for revenge.” 

The return of Sir Samuel Hoare to 
the Cabinet suggests that the anti-sanc- 
tionist group will win the day. 

Desiring peace, the pacifist would 
have been disturbed to see the members 
of the League of Nations meet to decide 
upon its future and, instead, decide to 
follow its past by adjourning for an- 
other month. But the issue of what 
means should now be adopted for the 
preservation of peace, he could not ig- 
nore, and he would have the arguments 
of two schools of thought thrust upen 
him. 

The first line he would hear from 
Mr. Baldwin and read in the London 
Times. It runs that the League should 
be “reformed” by watering down its 
sanctions so that Germany particularly, 
Japan, and perhaps the States might see 
fit to come in. This pro-German policy 
would revise the Treaty of Versailles, 
even in the direction of colonies, and 
limit England’s continental commit- 
ments to a minimum; she would fight 
only to keep an invader out of the Chan- 
nel ports or to preserve the Imperial 
route to the Far East. It would remove 
certain international injustices, but it 
would mean the indorsement of the 
Nazis, at which many hesitate. 

The other policy offered is a recon- 
struction of the Stresa front, aiming at 
an “iron ring” around Germany. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill, like it, as do, for different 
reasons, those liberal elements which 
would like to join hands with left-wing 
France and Russia. But it would also 
mean bringing Italy into the party, and 
British-Italian feeling is bitter. 

In short, the pacifist is offered a 
League which wouldn’t work or a 
League which, although effective, 
would be nothing more than an armed 
alliance. 

Worse to any Englishman, however, 
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than this confusion is the fact that Mus- 
solini has successfully challenged Brit- 
ish naval supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean. Since the war, Britain has 
substituted for physical supremacy a 
diplomatic—or, if you prefer, a moral— 
supremacy based upon a system of col- 
lective security. The failure of the 
League of Nations has inflicted an un- 
precedented loss of prestige and has 
also revealed the limitations of her ac- 
tive power. The launching of a dozen 
Queen Marys will not quite heal this 
wound. 


—And in France 


If the month found an English paci- 
fist utterly perplexed, not even know- 
ing whom he would like for allies or, 
in the last extremity, whom he might 
have to fight, his French counterpart 
was guided by two of the definitely 
fixed points in the confusion of Eu- 
ropean policies. The first of these is 
France’s deadly fear of invasion; the 
second, the Franco-Soviet alliance. 

Professing a desire to support the 
collective system, a member, say, of 
one or another party of the Popular 
Front would be reluctant to see sanc- 
tions go by the board. Yet his French 
logic would convince him that to retain 
them amounted only to locking up the 
house when the burglar was well away. 
In fact, the problem remained second- 
ary to the more important one of 
Italian support against Germany. 
There is the additional consideration— 
which a member of the Left Wing 
might disclaim—that Mussolini will 
not discuss the French rights to the 
Djibouti railway until sanctions are 
raised, 

When it comes to “reforming” the 
League, there is only one French 
view: that the organization should be 
based on France and Russia. It should 
be equipped with effective and swift- 


moving sanctions, for France is sub- 
ject to sudden attack. 

Upon this foundation, M. Blum, 
newly elected Socialist Premier, would 
like to construct, as a minimum, mu- 
tual assistance treaties with Great 
3ritain and the Little Entente. He 
would also like to add an arrangement 
with Germany; but the odds are not 
in his favor. He is a Jew at the head 
of the militantly anti-fascist Popular 
Front. France, too, has little to offer 
Hitler, save a guarantee of security on 
Germany’s western flank, so that Der 
Fuhrer can attack Russia in the Fast. 
But Russia is France’s most trusted 
ally. 

To add to his woes, M. Blum has 
the ticklish job of keeping together the 
Communists on the left and the Radi- 
cal-Socialists on his right, not to men- 
tion warding off the fascists. History 
may say of him that his was the trag- 
edy of a man who might have served 
his country to perfection even a brief 
six months before his election, but who 
arrived as a statesman of conciliation 
when the only language understood 
was that of the mailed fist. 


Power Politics 


While the democratic nations are 
getting bogged down by doubts, the 
three main dictatorships have found 
their certainties down in the old, time- 
tried fundamentals. 

Germany and Italy never did have 
much use for the principles of collec- 
tive security or democracy, which they 
regard as so much piffling sentimental- 
ity. A pacifist in those two nations 
would find himself forced to live either 
in a concentration camp or in an ivory 
tower. Hitler and Mussolini have 
placed their faith in their force. 

Russia, too, has followed this policy, 
with the marked difference that her 
objective in doing so has been defen- 
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sive; she wants reliable assurance that 
she can force through her own do- 
mestic developments. 

All three nations have taken Na- 
poleon’s advice to the effect that God 
fights on the side of the biggest battal- 
ions and that all you need is mothers. 
Germany, for instance, knows well 
that France’s fear of her is not only 
because of her greater population, but 
also because the German birth rate is 
much higher. Along this line, Russia 
intensified a policy as significant for her 
ultimate importance on the map as the 
introduction of communism. She 
framed a program for the restriction 
of abortions and the increase of in- 
stitutions to care for the new-born. 
Russia has 173,000,000 © inhabitants 
now and even at the present rate of 
increase, expects to have 300,000,000 
by the end of the eighth five year plan 
in 1968. The new plan will improve 
on those figures. 

In the field of armaments, there is 
the same story. Dictatorships have 
gained a substantial head-start while 
other nations abstained from building 
in the unfulfilled hope of limitation 
agreements. 

Today Great Britain wants a naval 
and air accord with Russia. But the 
Soviets will not limit their Navy while 
Japan is still unshackled in the Far 
East; nor will they even exchange 
building plans. This means that there 
cannot be an Anglo-German accord on 
account of Soviet-German rivalry in 
the Baltic. Then, too, Russia now has 
the largest air fleet in the world; and 
here once more Soviet-German rivalry 
prevents agreement with Great Brit- 
ain. 

Since the failure of the League to 
curb Mussolini, Russia, hitherto a 
League supporter, feels justified 
taking whatever measures she sees fit 
to protect herself against Germany in 
the West and Japan in the East. 


Dictators in the Saddle 


Today, for better or for worse, the 
dictators are in the saddle in Europe. 
And for several reasons. 

In contrast to the confusion in 
which other nations now find them- 
selves when they seek to redefine their 
foreign policies, the dictators know 
what they want. They have known 
what they wanted for years and have 
followed their objective consistently. 
That in itself gives them a material 
advantage. 

They have based their policies upon 
the analysis that in a final show-down 
the nation with the greatest resources 
of power would win. The only condi- 
tion that would prevent that, would be 
agreement among other nations to pool 
their resources against a treaty-breaker 
or aggressor; the dictators assumed 
that this would not happen, whatever 
professions the more pacific countries 
might make. Events show the dicta- 
tors to have been the realists. They 
have achieved a position in which they 
could say, in effect, to the other na- 
tions, “Fight or shut up.” The an- 
swer has been silence. 

The dictators have imposed power 
politics on Europe greatly to their own 
advantage. Having made the most 
of their head-start in accumulating 
power, they know it is patently ridicu- 
lous for Great Britain, France, and 
the others to play the peace game and 
reduce armaments among themselves. 
And the corollary of this is that, if the 
dictatorships are to come to any gen- 
eral agreement for the assurance of 
peace, they can exact handsome con- 
cessions as the price of their member- 
ship. 


An Austrian Deal? 


Reflecting as it does every vagary 
of the major powers, Austria is one 
place in which an answer may be 
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A HORNETS’ NEST 


—United Feature Syndicate 


sought to a vital European question: 
will Mussolini join the bloc of nations 
which is intent on preserving the 
status quo (France, Russia, and the 
Little Entente), or will he line up 
with his fascist colleague, Hitler, in 
forcing further territorial revision? 
Il Duce has asserted that, since her 
Ethiopian conquest, Italy may be 
counted among the “satisfied powers” ; 
nevertheless recent events in Austria 
showed that he is willing to make at 
least a gesture towards Germany. 

Austria has leaned heavily on Ital- 
ian support. With an increasingly am- 
bitious Germany in the north, a grow- 
ing Nazi movement at home, and a 
Government enjoying the support of 
an estimated 10% of the population, 
the Administration sorely needed Mus- 
solini's moral backing as well as his 
material contributions to the upkeep of 
Prince von Starhemberg’s Heimwehr 
which was a necessary substitute for 
popularity. 

However, the Prince’s explosive po- 
litical career has ended in a whimper. 
For his removal from the Vice Chan- 
cellorship, he could largely thank his 


indiscreet telegram congratulating 
Mussolini on his triumph “over bar- 
barians and democratic dishonesty and 
hypocrisy.” Austria was financially 
rehabilitated by the League in 1923 
and is virtually in pawn to several 
democratic powers, notably England, 
France, and the United States; and 
so the ensuing diplomatic protests had 
to be respected. 

It followed that the Prince also lost 
the support of Mussolini. The latter 
wants the democratic powers to recog- 
nize his new colony, and it is a safe 
bet that the telegram convinced him 
that the Prince was a dangerous wind- 
bag. 

A more concrete reason for Mus- 
solini’s transfer of patronage from 
Von Starhemberg to Chancellor von 
Schuschnigg, however, was Il Duce’s 
proposal for conscription in Austria, 
wiping out the Heimwehr—a step nat- 
urally opposed by the Prince. The 
Ethiopian campaign has cost Italy a 
lot of money—$1,000,000,000, it is 
estimated. This explains Mussolini’s 
desire to be rid of his financial respon- 
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sibilities to the Heimwehr, which is 
now being absorbed into the Govern- 
ment’s Fatherland Front. Similarly, 
Italian troops are preoccupied in 
Africa, further weakening the Italian 
prop under Austrian independence, 
which Mussolini would, nevertheless, 
like to see maintained. 

As usual, Hapsburg restoration was 
rumored as an immediate solution of 
the problem. Chancellor Schusch- 
nigg’s visit to Italy, however, suggests 
the more likely expedient of a deal 
between Italy and Germany, whereby 
the moderate Austrian Nazis, who are 
willing to accept independence for the 
time being, would support the present 
clerical, fascist Government. This 
would preserve fascism in Austria and 
would also give Mussolini and Hitler 
another asset when they start to bar- 
gain with the rest of Europe. 


Left and Right 


French Communists sing the Mar- 
seillaise as enthusiastically as the Jn- 
ternationale; the vice president of the 
Radical-Socialist Party, writing in the 
World Review of Reviews, rejoices 
that the Communists have moved 
towards a “rational conception of 
patriotism.” Nevertheless, labor may 
be said to be working on the interna- 
tional side of the fence, and it may 
justifiably be suggested that one factor 
which makes the more rabid national- 
ists think twice before declaring war is 
the fear of a consequent Left-Wing 
revolt. 

In June, labor, relatively interna- 
tional, showed gains in strength which 
more than offset advances made by 
fascism, which is nationalistic by any 
standard of judgment. 

French radicals have seen many of 
their former colleagues, notably Clem- 
enceau and Briand, go the way of all 
flesh when elected to power. They de- 
cided on steps to make sure that Leon 


_ tion. 


Blum would not likewise degenerate 
into a conservative. Without resort- 
ing to violence, 1,000,000 workers 
showed their strength by indulging in 
a strike which closed down stores and 
factories, stopped newspaper presses, 
and threatened a food shortage. Vic- 
tory went to the strikers, who gained 
a seven to fifteen percent raise in 
wages, recognition of their unions, 
and the promise of a 40-hour week. 

3elgium joined the swing leftward 
in Western Europe, the Socialist party 
strengthening its position in the elec- 
Against this, the election was 
marked by the emergence of a fascist 
party—the Rexists, a group of mili- 
tant, dissident Catholics. Its forceful 
and loud-voiced leader, Degrelle, was 
tutored by Dollfuss and then by the 
Nazis. In working out his plans for 
a fascist Belgium, he inclines to the 
German ideal, although rejecting its 
Protestantism in deference to Belgian 
conditions. It was obvious during the 
election that the Rexist Party was 
heavily financed, and the finger of sus- 
picion was pointed at Germany, whose 
press welcomed the advance made by 
the new party. 

In Spain, workers sought to capi- 
talize on the presence in power of a 
radical government by means of 
strikes. On the other hand, in Aus- 
tria the Schuschnigg Government 
made definite gestures to the moderate 
Nazis—or, as they prefer to call them- 
selves, the “Pronounced Nationals’— 
further consolidating fascism. 


Palestine: A World Problem 


Palestine is not a problem in itself. 
It has been made the repository for a 
series of world problems which could 
not find a solution elsewhere: na- 
tionalism, and anti-semitism; and lega- 
cies from the war. 

That Italian propaganda has intensi- 
fied the conflict in Palestine cannot be 





































































































denied. In view of Mussolini’s ex- 
pressed desire for friendly relations 
with Great Britain, this propaganda 
can be attributed either to overzealous 
lieutenants, athirst for further spoils, 
or to a circuitous strategy on the part 
of Il Duce by which he hopes to im- 
prove his bargaining position vts-d-vis 
Great Britain. 

Actually the conflict is much more 
profound, arising from the inevitable 
contradictions of the peerlessly vague 
idealism of the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917. The first part of that decla- 
ration reads: 


“His Majesty’s Government 
views with favor the establish- 
ment of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use its 
best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object.” 


All well and good! The Great Dis- 
persion of Jews from Palestine had 
begun several centuries before Christ; 
a historic, prescriptive right was being 
recognized. The British Government 
would insure Jewish immigration, and 
Jerusalem, formerly only a spiritual 
home, would become an actual home 
for a persecuted race. 

The second part of the declaration 
reads : 


“It being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of the existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine.” 


The existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties, so lightly dismissed, represented 
well over 700,000 Arabs, who had 
been settled in the country for thirteen 
centuries and who had, furthermore, 
been promised freedom and independ- 
ence as the price for their support of 
the Allied Powers during the war. 
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There are thus two issues in Pales- 
tine: Arabs versus Jews, and Arabs 
versus Great Britain. And these issues 
have been brought to a climax by the 
phenomenal increase of Jewish immi- 
gration during the last few years. 
(See page 65.) 

The British policy has been to deny 
redress for the Arabs until disorders 
cease. A Royal Commission has been 
appointed to investigate grievances, 
but with imperial prestige at its pres- 
ent nadir there is no prospect of En- 
gland consenting to any substantial 
weakening of her position. Assum- 
ing there were such a prospect, the 
fact remains that there is no solution 
for the problem within Palestine. For 
the Jew today is essentially a West- 
ener, his Semitic traces are well-nigh 
lost, and in culture, tradition, tempera- 
ment, and religion he would seem al- 
most irreconcilable with his distant 
Arab cousin, at least in the cramped 
quarters of Palestine. It has been 
suggested that elsewhere—perhaps in 
a broader Asiatic region—-the two peo- 
ples might assimilate, or at least join 
hands in some common reclamation, 
but, if confined to Palestine, there 
would seem to be little hope. 


India 


There have been two important 
changes of leadership in India, both of 
which will have repercussions on the 
policies of the British and of the na- 
tives who resist the British Raj. A 
new Viceroy has been inducted, and 
leadership of the Indian National Con- 
gress has passed into fresh hands. 

Lord Willingdon departed, leaving 
behind a record of ruthless suppres- 
sion of the nationalist movement. The 
appointment of the Earl of Linlith- 
gow, who was largely responsible for 
the drafting of the new Indian con- 
stitution, suggests a policy of seeking 
the support of nationalist leaders in 
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favor of the Federal scheme proposed 
by the British Government. 

Nationalist leaders, however, have 
become more militant and less com- 
promising. In strong contrast to the 
passive resistance advocated by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi is the policy of Pandit 
Nehru, new president of the National 
Congress, spearhead of the independ- 
ence movement. “Our members must 
fight and not spin,” he has asserted. 
In his presidential address before the 
annual session of the Congress at 
Lucknow, in which some 75,000 dele- 
gates and members from all over the 
country participated, he advocated a 
republic of peasants and _ workers. 
Suiting the action to the word, Nehru, 
the youngest man ever elected to his 
position, planned a tour of the country 
to organize the peasants. 

farmers are the backbone of India; 
75% of the population either till the 
land or are directly connected with 
agriculture. The program, therefore, 
means carrying the struggle for inde- 
pendence to the masses more intensely 
than ever before. Although Gandhi is 
not in full sympathy with all Nehru’s 
socialistic tendencies, he has exhorted 
his followers to give their full support 
to his former right-hand man. 

To offset the nationalist campaign, 
the Government hastened to announce 
the appropriation of 10,000,000 rupees 
for agricultural relief. | Nationalist 
leaders in the Legislative Assembly in- 
terpreted the move as a victory for 
Gandhi’s_ rural reconstruction work 
and also for Nehru’s campaign among 
the farmers. 


Crisis in the Far East 


Events in the Far East moved rap- 
idly and unexpectedly out of the stage 
of mere diplomatic jockeying into the 
grimmer phases of economic conflict 
and military tension. 

Economic penetration has been used 


as the spearhead of the Japanese ad- 
vance towards complete dominance in 
North China. The military situation 
was given a sudden turn by the ulti- 
matum sent to the Nanking Nationalist 
Government by the South China Gov- 
ernment, threatening civil war unless 
opposition to Japan were seriously un- 
dertaken. 

China, now torn by internal con- 
flict, is left to fight it out alone with 
Japan, since Great Britain is preoc- 
cupied with Africa and Europe and 
America with her domestic affairs. 
The situation may be altered, of 
course, if Japan runs foul of Russia, 
but for the moment, at least, this is a 
clash Tokyo much prefers to avoid. 


Military Tension 


Japanese statesmen are in the habit 
of declaring that they do not want war. 
The answer to that is the continued 
pouring of troops into North China 
provinces at a rate which, in recent 
weeks, accelerated markedly. Opti- 
mists who hoped that Japan would be 
satisfied with consolidating her posi- 
tion in Hopei and Chahar had their 
hopes dashed when it became abun- 
dantly clear that Japan wants all five 
northern provinces for her game-bag 
and that she is in all probability pre- 
paring to establish Henry Pu Yi, the 
puppet Emperor of Manchukuo, on 
China's dragon throne in Peiping. 

The point at which the Chinese will 
lose patience and offer armed resist- 
ance, no matter how vainly, is rapidly 
approaching. A significant statement 
was made in Asia Magazine by Hu 
Shih, the Chinese philosopher who was 
recently recognized by Harvard as one 
of the world’s leading scholars: 

“T have been for twenty-five years a 
pacifist and an internationalist. But 
* * * T have found my pacifism fading 
away. Japan is forcing China to fight 
—I can see no other way.” 




















Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Na- 
tionalist Government at Nanking, has 
not yet made his position clear regard- 


ing the actions of Japan. For one 
thing, there is not much he can do 
about it; for another, he prefers the 
Japanese to the communists. There- 
fore, he was placed in a position of 
extreme difficulty when the South 
China Government, which leans 
towards communism and has _ been 
drifting steadily away from Nanking, 
decided to force his hand. Canton de- 
clared that, if Chiang Kai-Shek would 
not fight the Japanese, South Chinese 
troops would fight him. Faced with 
the prospect of civil war if he does not 
attempt the hopeless task: of resisting 
Japan, Chiang Kai-Shek faces the dis- 
mal alternative that, if he does try it, 
he has little assurance that the south- 
ern Government will not, in any case, 
take advantage of his preoccupation in 
the North to seize the Central Govern- 
ment at Nanking. 

No matter who fights whom, Japan 
is obviously the winner. 


Economic Conflict 


Four nations long have been com- 
peting for the China trade—Japan, 
Russia, the United States, and Great 
Britain. Japan is now aggressively 
on the attack, while a fifth nation has 
entered the lists: in 1935, German ex- 
ports to China exceeded those of Great 
sritain for the first time. Whether or 
not this is an indication that the much- 
rumored German-Japanese alliance is 
actually operative, the two nations are 
gaining at the expense of their long- 
established business competitors. 

The immediate cause of the present 
controversy is Japanese smuggling into 
North China. Eastern Hopei’s puppet 
Government, which is under control of 
the Japanese, has reduced tariffs to 
25% of the Chinese rate; direct smug- 
gling is also taking place and the Chi- 
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nese market is being flooded with 
cheap Japanese and Manchukuoan 
goods. More serious is the fact that 
customs receipts, upon which the cen- 
tral Government at Nanking is de- 
pendent, are not being remitted. Chi- 
nese protests have proved futile. The 
customs officials are disarmed by 
treaty; furthermore, only those which 
are in the control of the Japanese re- 
main. Boycotts on Japanese goods, 
the Chinese know, will only bring 
sharp reprisals, while the Japanese, 
for their part, assert that Eastern 
Hopei is acting independently and vol- 
untarily and that North China will 
thrive under all the blessings of “free 
trade.” 

England and the United States have 
sought to effect currency agreements 
with China in an effort to obstruct the 
Japanese encroachments, but these 
have proved ineffective. The Japanese 
have reasserted their Eastern “Monroe 
Doctrine,” resenting the interference 
of other powers, who are too busy with 
other affairs anyway. China herself 
is helpless. Protests or no protests, 
Japanese economic invasion, with its 
consequent undermining of Chinese 


political sovereignty, will continue un- 
checked. 


Pan America 


The first rosy flush of enthusiasm 
for the proposed Pan American con- 
ference, strong in May, has faded. As 
expected, Canada remained aloof. 
Among the nations more vitally con- 
cerned, there were evident conflicting 
trends, towards and away from Gen- 
eva; and combined with high expec- 
tations for a Pan American “League 
of Nations” was a distrust of the 
whole idea of international coopera- 
tion. Procrastination has become the 


order of the day, encouraged as it has 
been by domestic disturbances. 
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Canada Between Two Worlds 


Canada has made no move towards 
aligning her foreign policy with that 
of the Pan American nations in gen- 
eral and the United States in particu- 
lar. She has kept one foot in each 
world. She is linked to Great Britain 
by sentiment and tradition—but not by 
constraint. Her contractual obliga- 
tions towards the Old World are those 
assumed as a member of the League of 
Nations. Yet she is inescapably a 
North American nation by the facts 
of geography. 

The crisis of the League presents 
her with this problem: she may follow 
Great Britain with her European en- 
tanglements, or adopt North American 
isolationism. Public opinion is seri- 
ously divided as to what course Canada 
should take, were Great Britain to find 
herself at war, while the States were 
intent on preserving neutrality. 

Conservative loyalist elements, 
strong in the East and Far West, 
would follow Great Britain, “right or 
wrong.” At the other pole, Quebec, 
plus radical groups throughout the 
country, would oppose participation. 
In the center is a large group of mod- 
erate liberals who would resolve the 
problem by agreeing to fight a “League 
war.” The next war certainly will be 
advertised as a League war, but in the 
meantime this group is shedding mem- 
bers to the extremes on the right and 
left, as the peace machinery has pro- 
gressively crumbled. 

What the outcome might be is un- 
certain. Canada is not likely to leap 
to arms with the same alacrity as in 
1914. Nor is political union with the 
States (Representative Sirovich’s fan- 
tasies notwithstanding) the alternative. 
Some form of neutral alliance would 
be more probable, yet against this, the 
position of the isolationist groups pre- 
sents certain weaknesses. Quebec and 


the radicals balk at the enactment of 
neutrality legislation, which is as- 
sumedly essential to keeping out of a 
future war. Quebec dreads any steps 
which may encourage the American- 
ization of Canada and threaten the 
French-Canadian cultural autonomy. 
English elements are strong in the 
radical movement and they hesitate to 
take a step which implies secession 
from the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The issue threatens a bitter internal 
conflict. It may be said that Cana- 
dians will do all they can to retain their 
position with one foot in each world. 


South America Hesitates 


Argentina was responsible for the 
diplomatic surprise of the month, when 
she insisted that the whole League As- 
sembly rather than the League Coun- 
cil should deal with the question of 
sanctions against Italy. The small 
nations, who can have their say in the 
Assembly and not in the Council, are 
predominantly in favor of the con- 
tinuance of sanctions, realizing that 
they themselves may some day go the 
way of Ethiopia without League pro- 
tection. Consequently, Argentina 
pricked where it hurt most the con- 
sciences of the great powers, who were 
just adjusting themselves nicely to ac- 
ceptance of the Italian victory and rub- 
bing from their minds an unpleasant 
memory. The Argentinian action also 
showed an unexpected interest in the 
European peace system on the part of 
an American nation. 

But while Argentina glanced sig- 
nificantly across the Atlantic, Guate- 
mala, Ecuador, and Chile looked reso- 
lutely the other way. Guatemala re- 
signed from the League outright, with 
Geneva suspecting that the action was 
due to the influence of Italians in 
Guatemala’s internal affairs. Ecuador 
refused to take further action against 












































































Italy, and at Geneva, wits said of the 
anti-sanctionists, ‘a little Ecuador 
shall lead them.” Chile threatened to 
withdraw from the League unless 
sanctions were raised, and at the same 
time, her President expressed hopes 
for the Pan American conference, 
which he saw as a preferable alterna- 
tive. 

Representatives of Argentina, Mex- 
ico, and Guatemala drew up a program 
for the Buenos Aires meeting, cover- 
ing organization of peace, neutrality, 
limitation of armaments, juridical 
problems, economic problems, and in- 
tellectual cooperation—all the pro- 
posals being on the Geneva model. 

Meanwhile, the conference has been 
postponed on the grounds that the 
South American nations are anxious 
to await the results of the Presidential 
elections in the United States. 


SCLENCE 


President C. M. Goethe of the Eu- 
genics Research Association recently 
delivered some startling if jejune 
opinions to that body. His topic was 
“Patriotism and Racial Standards.” 

With an unscientific lack of re- 
straint Goethe extolled the virtues of 
the mythical Nordic. A surprising 
harmony of observation and deduction 
with those of another famous eugen- 
icist now practicing in Europe obtain 
throughout the body of his opinion. 
Accepting the recently enforced mar- 
riage of politics and eugenics, Goethe 
adopts the number one fallacy of treat- 
ing race and nationality as synony- 
mous and then proceeds to make out 
a bad case against the “lesser” broth- 
ers who wear a skin of darker pigment 
than the Nordic. 

He indorses the immigration quota 
laws, imputing to them an intrinsic 
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eugenic value of a high order. And it 
is not denied that such laws have suc- 
cessfully excluded those “lesser” 
breeds germinated on the Mediter- 
ranean littoral—breeds that have al- 
ready seeped into the country and by 
various subhuman devices managed to 
compete and often win first-line 
positions while they defiled the race by 
writing some of the best literature, 
painting some of the best pictures, 
participating in some of the most fruit- 
ful research, and, most subversive of 
all, managing to maintain an enviable 
dignity and integrity. But perhaps it 
is to the machinations of these people 
that Goethe refers when he wonders 
whether there exists in America “an 
adroit censorship to bar any advocacy 
of the desirability of conserving Nor- 
dic homogeneity.” 

It is possible to assure the eugenicist 
that such a censorship does exist in 
the form of well-weighted effort on 
the part of sociologists, geneticists, and 
anthropologists to ridicule any and all 
racial superiority myths of his, or 
some other, order. To date, this group 
has been successful, although Hitlerian 
repercussions are beginning to be man- 
ifest among those pseudo-scientists 
who feel the time has come to chose a 
race of supermen whose composite vir- 


.tues will obscure any lack of brain. 


But what of the submen who are to 
be excluded? It would be unkind to 
remember at this time the past suc- 
cesses of these dark-skinned breeds 
in civilization and the arts—while 
many of the fairer skin were still 
running with the wolves. Unfortu- 
nately Goethe contents himself with 
praising the Nordic. It remains for 


other ingenious men to reconcile the 
patent contradictions 
superman. 

Opposing Goethe’s concept of eu- 
genics and race superiority, Professor 
Earnest H. Hooton summarizes a dif- 


of man and 
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ferent gospel in an article on “Plain 
Statements About Race” published in 
Science. Its salient points coincide 
with an authoritative body of opinion 
that leaves advocates of Nordic supe- 
riority little on which to pin their fan- 
tastic doctrines. Strangely enough, in 
this day of politico-eugenics, Hooton 
suggests that the mutable processes of 
nature have a larger influence on the 
making of man than have _ political 
parties, purity cults, and imperfect ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge. In- 
ferentially Professor Hooton advises 
his fellows to accept evolution and 
abandon the notion that the contem- 
porary image of the organism is the 
desired ultimate, whether entitled Nor- 
dic or Nonesuch. 

Hooton acknowledges the fallacy of 
accepting physical variation as the 
basis of inferiority or superiority. 
With some regret he notes that in the 
past this contemptible subterfuge justi- 
fied our European forbears in the 
bloody business of Negro enslavement 
and Indian annihilation. In those days 
primitive peoples were made to suffer 
the penalty of nature’s evolutionary 
oversight. 

On the question of race origin, Pro- 
fessor Hooton’s composition also fails 
to corroborate the scientific findings of 
the eugenicist Hitler. “The composite 
origin of most of the existing races of 
man is demonstrable. Thus the Poly- 
nesian represents a stabilized blend of 
white, Negroid, and Mongoloid ele- 
ments. The so-called Nordic race is 
probably a hybrid derivative of sev- 
eral strains present in Europe during 
the glacial period, to which have been 
added in historic times Alpine, Mon- 
goloid, and other racial elements car- 
ried by the Lapps, Finns, Slavs, and 
other peoples who have mixed with the 
inhabitants of the Nordic area... . 

“The scientific method of determin- 
ing the racial composition of the 


United States or any other country is 
to appraise the distribution of type 
combinations of physical characters in 
the individual which are known to be 
hereditary racial features. The sort- 
ing of these types is initially made 
without reference to parentage or na- 
tional origins of the person studied. 

“Studies of these physical types in 
the old American populations, in the 
children of immigrants from other 
countries, and in residents of alien 
birth do not indicate that the racial 
composition of the United States has 
been profoundly modified by recent 
immigrations. Incoming types are vir- 
tually identical with those represented 
in the population resident here for sev- 
eral generations, although the propor- 
tions are somewhat modified. 

“Each racial type runs the gamut 
from idiots and criminals to geniuses 
and statesmen. No type produces a 
majority of individuals from either 
end of the scale. While there may be 
specific racial abilities and disabilities, 
these have not yet been demonstrated. 
There are no racial monopolies either 
of human virtues or of vices.” 

It is in this last statement, concern- 
ing the tendency of all nationalities to 
arrogate to themselves the virtues and 
repudiate the vices of mankind, that 
Professor Hooton approaches the 
scientific middle ground. Unfortu- 
nately this monopolistic practice has re- 
cently become a national religion, de- 
spite the repeated denials of anthro- 
pologists, biologists, and eugenicists 
that there is a specific group ascend- 
ence among the civilized nations. 
Scientists, today, scrupulously sepa- 
rate race and nationality while recog- 
nizing a diffusive influence of both 
habit and heredity upon man’s upward 
progress. The quarrels of the disciples 
of Lamark or Darwin are no longer 
partisan. Intelligent researchers inter- 
mingle the influence of environment 











and heredity, finding ample use for 
both to cover the gaps in their imper- 
fect knowledge. 

Eugenicists agree upon the variable 
conditioning of man, and at once admit 
genuine proof of his inherent ability 
to transmit acquired and ingrained 
habits to succeeding generations. Not, 
of course, habit fully developed or 
capable of mature manifestation, with- 
out a pre-conditioning in a similar en- 
vironment to that in which necessity 
and physical sub-normality or abnor- 
mality had first nurtured them. Man, 
the biologists say, is the sum of his 
ancestors and the victim of his envir- 
onment. Few persons of rank quarrel 
with this definition, with the exception 
of Hitler. And if he propounds con. 
trary views concerning the latent 
Nordic superiority, one has only to 
examine the practical application of 
these pronouncements in order to dis- 
cover where the orator yields to the 
practical man. Young Germans, 
having been assured of their general 
inherent excellence are now _ being 
rigidly subjected to an environmental 
training calculated to transform an 
Australian Bushman into a model 


Nazi. But perhaps it is indicative of 
Nordic superiority that these Aryans 
can blindly accept the risks of mass 
fear of 


conditioning without the 
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future. However, biologists predict 
that the unborn children of these Ger- 
mans will learn with amusement that 
their forefathers once subjected them- 
selves to such doctrines, since the 
processes of nature are somewhat 
more painstaking than Der Fuhrer 
imagines—hereditary traits are incul- 
cated into a race only after centuries 
of habit. 

In his address President Goethe 
raised one final proof of the inferiority 
of other races to the Nordic. Citing 
an outbreak of the plague in Los 
Angeles he notes that it was confined 
to the Mexican quarter. He implies 
from the incident that this is evidence 
of Mexican inferiority. Thus, in com- 
pany with many others, Goethe 
assumes that predisposition to specific 
disease is proof positive of undesir- 
ability and inferiority. Of course; he 
does not cite contributory causes that 
might outweigh bodily infirmity, such 
as slum housing, improper diet, in- 
sufficient knowledge, or medical 
neglect. 

It is significant, however, to recog- 
nize that applied science is vulnerable 
to unscientific influence. In the future, 
eugenics will be suspect if it continues 
to justify ancestor worship and race 
prejudice to the detriment of genuine 
anthropological facts. 
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DOWN TO EARTH 


“Land and the people. These we must 
think of together, and in a national 
sense*** we have definitely by now set 
our faces to the future; and it is a 
future which does not look too dark.” 


BY REXFORD GUY TUGWELL 


I 1s hard to get people to think of 
the land problem as one of adjust- 
ment rather than of simple retirement. 
They have heard of dust storms and 
floods and have been told that the re- 
moval of natural cover is the cause of 
these civilized disasters. It is all too 
easy to conclude that all land subject 
to blowing or easy run-off ought to go 
back to trees and grass. But this is an 
amateur’s conclusion. It is too easy a 
solution. It is not only impractical, 
but unnecessary. For blowing can be 
stopped and floods lessened without the 
major disturbance in people’s lives im- 
plied in such a program. 

Adjustment involves careful analysis 
of the relation of different kinds of 
soil to the crops it will easily and harm- 
lessly support, and the bringing of 
farm and grazing practices into har- 
mony again with nature’s require- 
ments. It involves, also, not the de- 
population of all hilly regions or a 
return of the entire Great Plains area 
to grass, but rather learning how to 
use hills and plains in ways to which 
nature has no objection. = 

In spite of the extent and variety 
of our country and of the obvious mis- 
use of much of it, we probably know 
it in detail better than any country in 
the world is known. I mean we know 
it in the scientific sense. Nowhere has 


so much public effort gone into the 
study of agriculture. It is our prac- 
tice that is bad. In industry we know 
how to make shoes, refrigerators, glass, 
and electricity superlatively well. But 
we do not practice nearly all we know. 
It is the same in agriculture. Perhaps 
five farmers in every rural county do 
their farming efficiently in the scientific 
sense. The other hundreds do it by 
rule of thumb. And nature doesn’t 
like it. She carries their top soil off 
down the streams to silt up expensive 
dams, or she gathers it up on the wind 
to blanket growing crops many miles 
away. In both cases the loss to the 
dam and to the other fellow’s crop 
has to be added to the loss from the 
devastated fields before the whole sum 
of damage can be known. So it be- 
comes a social problem which we deter- 
mine to do something about. But we 
should have a hard awakening if we 
attempted to do it by a tour de force. 
In many cases the cure is the simple 
home remedy of better agriculture. In 
others we face devastation and the 
need for reconstruction. The Soil 
Conservation Service has recently been 
brought up to reinforce the work for 
better farming; and the Resettlement 
Administration has been plunged into 
the careful work of adjustment. Both 
jobs are being done with one eye on 
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the welfare of the individuals who are 
threatened with disaster, and with the 
other on the social necessity for rapid 
reconstruction. 

I do not know of any county in 
the United States where farming is 
now done which ought not to have any 
agriculture at all. It almost certainly 
needs to be adapted to the kind of 
social accounting ultimately we shall 
have to make—that is, no one ought 
to be allowed to farm in such ways that 
he costs the community more than he 
contributes. But if he intends to make 
a lifetime place of his farm or ranch, 
he can well afford to adopt better prac- 
tices, or to move somewhere else to 
gain the security and opportunity he 
wants. If his place is so far gone that 
it needs to go back to grass and trees, 
he will not have to move far, either, 
unless he wants to. There are plenty 
of opportunities close at home. He 
may have to learn something new— 
how to use a wood-lot, how to strip- 
crop his hillsides, how to keep cover 
against the wind, how to terrace and 
contour plow, how to use a great vari- 
ety of grasses and other plants he 
never heard of before. But he will 
have to do that whether he stays or 
moves. And above all he will have 
to learn to cooperate. 

The straws in the wind which show 
that he will have to conform in some 
such respects as these are such State 
zoning acts as Wisconsin has, and such 
drastic protections as the Texas Wind 
Erosion Act. These are essentially 
neighborhood laws for mutual protec- 
tion. The Federal Government with 
its Soil Conservation Service and Re- 
settlement Administration merely fol- 
low along and attempt to help. The 
Soil Conservation Service by demon- 
stration on a great many water-sheds 
is showing farmers how their agricul- 
ture can be secured against the losses 
of erosion and is extending this work 


into other areas by the formation of 
local conservation associations. The 
Resettlement Administration is offer- 
ing as many farmers as its funds will 
permit, escape from their hopeless 
enterprises and new opportunity else- 
where. It therefore acquires worn-out 
land which it attempts to rehabilitate 
and put to some use other than arable 
agriculture; and it acquires good land 
on which resettlement is possible. 

Up until 1935 we had, in the United 
States, three well-defined policies, all 
of which are now undergoing funda- 
mental change. The first was home- 
steading on the public domain; the 
second was bringing new land into cul- 
tivation by reclamation; the third was 
the increase of productivity on the 
family farm. Into all of these, public 
funds and the combined efforts of 
local, State, and Federal governments 
have flowed freely. 


Homesteadin 2 


Homesteading was the natural policy 
for an empty continent. Only by the 
filling up of open spaces could Amer- 
ican culture spread itself into every 
corner of the country. But this was 
not the reason for it, though it serves 
as excuse when we look back. The 
reason was that money could be made 
in land speculation. And the ancestors 
of many of us were involved in the 
game. There is a long and disrep- 
utable story involved in the history of 
the land companies which tempted 
novices across the Alleghenies, into 
the prairie country, and finally out to 
the Pacific Coast. Many an easy dollar 
was made in this way by those who 
never had, or expected to have, any 
stake in the land themselves. They 
were blood-brothers to the mining- 
town gamblers, for instance, and they 
still survive in furtive and less spec- 
tacular operations carried out in the 
odd corners still left for that kind of 
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The memory of the boom on 
the lower Rio Grande and in Florida 
must still be very much alive in the 
minds of many recently-sheared sheep. 

3ut apart from this, land speculation 
grew pretty tightly into the fabric of 


thing. 


American life in other ways. So long 
as there was empty country in the 
West which was, or could be, made to 
seem productive, the customary thing 
was for the younger sons of Eastern 
farm-families to occupy it, use it for 
twenty years, then sell it and retire 
on the proceeds. The steady, century- 
long rise in values gave this process 
a look of permanence; and we came to 
think of it as a regular feature of life. 

The country did fill up eventually, 
however, and the droughts inevitable 
in a land of little rain did come. Fur- 
thermore, the markets failed in time of 
depression, and terrible disasters came 
to those little people who had specu- 
lated not only with their small grub- 
stakes but with the future of their 
families as well. The lands to be had 
in recent decades for free entry nat- 
urally have been the most risky to 
develop. And added to depression re- 
cently we have had the worst drought 
in our written history. Homesteading 
had become a doubtful policy by the 
turn of the century, but it took three 
decades for the lesson to sink in. 
Finally in 1935 the remaining lands of 
the Public Domain were withdrawn 
from entry; and the Grazing Act was 
devised to control the use of the grass- 
lands of the plains. Homesteading had 
run its course and come to an inglori- 
ous end. 


Reclamation 


The approach to the farming prob- 
lems of the Great Plains, particularly, 
came many years ago to be through the 
door of reclamation. Irrigation could 
supplement the ranges with watered 
alfalfa and make certain other crops 
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available as well. Since the funds re- 
quired were large, it came to be a func- 
tion of government. As the event 
proved, not all the projects were wise in 
the sense of self-liquidation. And they 
have caused a good deal of unrest in 
the corn belt which resented what was 
called Government-subsidized competi- 
tion. The organized farm groups have 
pretty generally opposed them. Yet 
they have provided valuable experience 
against the day when we shall need a 
more intensive and _ high-capitalized 
agriculture. Large-scale irrigation and 
drainage are highly technical, and by 
now there exists a considerable body of 
engineers and others who know its 
problems from long experience. 

In spite of corn-belt opposition, it 
seems unlikely that reclamation works 
will be stopped. There are still pos- 
sibilities too obvious to be overlooked, 
the most immediate and extensive of 
which are the lands which lie below the 
Grand Coulee dam. There is a conflict 
here which has tormented every admin- 
istration for the past thirty years. The 
dry West has pressed for more irriga- 
tion; and the Midwest has opposed it. 
A whole literature of defense and re- 
crimination has grown up about it. In 
this Administration the problem be- 
came so acute last year that the Presi- 
dent formulated a compremise which 
seems rational enough, and which may 
serve to still the louder voices if it con- 
tinues to be effective. ‘We shall,” the 
President said, in effect, “continue to 
bring new land into cultivation; but 
only to the extent that land of equal 
productive power is removed from 
agricultural uses.” And to balance rec- 
lamation grants from emergency funds, 
he allocated others to the Resettlement 
Administration for the purchase and 
retirement of land now in agricultural 
use, but so worn as to provide poor 
livings for the farmers on it. That 
policy is still in effect, but it should be 
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noticed that this was only an executive 
compromise, and was only adopted for 
the distribution of emergency funds. 
It still awaits legislative recognition. 


Increasing Productivity 


Perhaps even more important than 
these policies, and certainly as well 
defined, has been that of increasing the 
productivity of the American family 
farm. This has been partly the effort 
to make “two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before,” but only 
partly that. Most significant has been 
the making of more blades of grass to 
grow for one farmer. We have not 
increased production per acre nearly as 
fast as we have increased production 
per worker. We have learned a good 
deal, through subsidized research, about 
new crops, different rotations, better 
fertilizers, the control of pests, and the 
adaptation of plants to their soil. But 
we have also invented the tractor, the 
combine, new types of plows, listers, 
harrows, cultivators, and seeders. We 
have mechanized the dairy, quit pitch- 
ing hay, bred up our livestock and 
given them balanced rations. And in 
the processing of farm products we 
have evolved a unique factory system. 

All this has been done by Govern- 
ment aid—for research, for experi- 
ment, for education, and for extension 
work. No effort of a like sort ever 
got its results quicker or was more diffi- 
cult to handle once the results arrived. 
For by it we have jeopardized the tradi- 
tional family farm which is the only 
form of agricultural organization with 
which we feel secure. That unit is 
rapidly, in many parts of the country, 
becoming less efficient than other kinds 
of organization—the factory farm and 
the chain farm, both of which have the 
advantages of efficient management and 
of sufficient size to reduce the terrific 
burden of overhead which is the curse 
of the capitalized farm. 





This illustrates the dilemma which 


progress—or perhaps I should say 
change—always creates. It begins as 
one thing and ends up as quite another, 
creating problems of adjustment—usu- 
ally unforseen, and therefore difficult. 
Most of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that our minds have not been prepared 
to recognize new facts and the neces- 
sity for new accommodations. Most of 
our agricultural leaders talk confidently 
and solemnly about the family farm 
today—just as though nothing had hap- 
pened to make it insecure. But the 
statistics of tenancy, foreclosure, the 
spread of chain management, and 
large-scale farming are there for any- 
one to see. And all of it has come out 
of the educational process we have paid 
for with Government funds and 
worked unceasingly to achieve. 

These policies are at the present time 
undergoing critical examination. We 
have reached a period of crisis brought 
about by the revolt of nature, by tech- 
nological change, and by our unwilling- 
ness to face the consequences of our 
own acts. One good way, always, to 
face the future is to make an attempt to 
define what it is we want, even if that 
definition can only be tentative. With 
respect to our land, this seems not too 
difficult if we are willing to face the 
facts honestly and see what they imply. 
In general we should all agree that we 
ought to pass on to future generations 
a land which is better than the one our 
fathers passed on to us. That this is 
not likely to be the case unless we de- 
vise and pursue some new courses, is 
all too clear. 

But this is too general an objective 
to be of much help. Controversy arises 
over jurisdictional questions for one 
thing—whose responsibility is it to pro- 
tect this heritage? And is it to be 


achieved by single ownership of small 
farms? Can it be arrived at by cooper- 
ative endeavors? Or shall we encour- 














age the drift toward concentrated 
ownership and the spread of tenancy 
or even of day labor, reproducing on 
the land the typical relationships of 
industry ? 

In order to get hold of these vast 
controversial problems, I find it useful 
to try to penetrate our universal sym- 
pathies. I have mentioned one—the 
feeling of responsibility for the im- 
provement of our land resources. There 
is another. This is a certain sympathy 
for the desire of the farmer to be 
secure. There is no doubt that either 
as owner or tenant he is very insecure 
at present. Yet out of the satisfying 
of these fundamental feelings we may 
be able to arrive at policies which are 
acceptable. 

To get both improvement and secu- 
rity it is necessary for the farmer to 
know that the product he produces will 
be used and that for producing it, he 
can be paid a fair value. This at once 
links up agriculture with the whole 
economic system. The farmer cannot 
expect to be any more secure in that 
system than others are; and he is 
therefore dependent on stability and 
security everywhere. Until all of us 
are insured against loss through change, 
through outside manipulation of spec- 
ulation, neither can the farmer. Thus 
that is a problem which cannot even be 
discussed, except in passing, by one 
who confines himself to agricultural 
policies. But within agriculture itself, 
certain fortifications are possible. It 
can be made certain that land is being 
put to its destined uses; it can be made 
certain that our system of tenure, as 
well as of cultivation, is one which 
provides security of possession, and of 
efficiency with modern technique. Fur- 
thermore, we can attempt to keep our 
productive plans “in balance”, as Sec- 
retary Wallace says, with the demands 
of the market. 

This last was, of course, the great 
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advantage of the original Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, which was 
declared unconstitutional. The new 
act is even better, in some ways, than 
the old one, but it does not carry the 
forthright influence on this balance 
which the old one did and no certain 
way seems open to do that under the 
dictum of the Court. Its new features, 
however, do lend themselves well to the 
objective of improvement. Our coun- 
try will be bettered by its operations. 
Yet if we have normal weather and a 
recurrence of uncontrolled surpluses 
with a consequent depression in farm 
prites relative to those of industrial 
goods, the situation of American farm- 
ers will revert again to what it was 
during the twenties. This situation is 
one calculated to give concern to every- 
one interested in farm life; but it is 
one, also, to which the solution is at 
present obscure. 

We seem committed, as the major 
feature of our agricultural policy in the 
immediate future, to the objectives of 
improvement of the land and greater 
security for those on it. Lacking any 
good insurance for farm prosperity we 
can still make advances in these ways. 
And this is the contribution to be made 
by such activities as the Grazing Serv- 
ice, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Resettlement | Administration. 
There are uses for land which do not 
come in the ordinary classification of 
agriculture, but which are still much 
wanted by any developed country. 
They can and will also support a con- 
siderable number of families in pleas~ 
ant and profitable occupations. One 
of these is recreation. City and coun- 
try people alike enjoy hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping; and the automo- 
bile has brought picnics and open-air 
parties into high favor. The National 
Park Service, the Forest Service, and 
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now tlie Resettlement Administration, 
are developing these resources as they 
have never before been developed. 
With the Resettlement Administration 
the provision of recreation is not the 


first objective. The desire is rather to 
retire unprofitable lands from agricul- 
tural uses. But it has been found that 
much land, particularly in the East, 
which is hopeless for farming, can be 
used for these other purposes with 
greater social values. And if it is taken 
care of for these uses, it requires 
almost as much labor. It is a different 
sort, of course, and requires an ap- 
proach with which we are not so famil- 
iar, but it is a resource for living and 
enjoyment having vast possibilities. 

There are others. The Forest Service 
has struggled for years to induce pri- 
vate lumber operators to establish sus- 
tained yield practices. But the whole 
social and economic set-up has been 
against it. Lumber companies were 
highly capitalized, and to get sustained 
yields, plantings have to be made for 
years and decades ahead. Few con- 
cerns would do it. Yet there now 
seems a possibility that with the exten- 
sion of public ownership of timber 
lands, this sustained yield can be 
achieved over large areas. The Gov- 
ernment can afford to look far into the 
future. And it can use such areas, not 
only for timber production, but for the 
raising of game and for recreation as 
well. On this multiple-use basis a very 
sensible program can be worked out 
for large areas which are not now in 
forests, but which ought to be. And 
the people residing there can be given a 
better living at this kind of develop- 
ment than in farming. 

European countries have been ahead 
of us in these matters for obvious rea- 
sons. Their land was more crowded, 
their agriculture more intensive, their 
timber areas more restricted. But we 





are at the point of learning the lesson 
for ourselves, and it promises to give 
us better occupations for many low- 
standard farmers, as well as some un- 
expected resources. 

We do not have to go on thinking 
of land as useful only for cultivated 
crops, or of rural people as having 
open to them only these restricted occu- 
pations. Yet the main concern of agri- 
cultural policy will continue to center 
there, and resettlement activities will 
continue to center on improving the 
incomes of these people. The Resettle- 
ment Administration finds that the per- 
centage of annual retirement of farm- 
ers from age or other reasons, as well 
as the drift of farmers-into other occu- 
pations, provides sufficient good land, 
formerly in cultivation and capable of 
remaining there, to take care of all 
those it can hope to give new oppor- 
tunities, 

There is no doubt that if we continue 
to improve our productivity as we have 
in the past, fewer farmers will suffice 
to supply any likely demand. Resettle- 
ment, therefore, has a legitimate inter- 
est in the development of part-time 
farms and suburban towns, thus link- 
ing up agriculture and industry and 
providing a more orderly pattern for 


-the inevitable movement from farm to 


city. It can do only a little in any of 
these fields, of course, because of the 
limitation of funds, but it can provide 
those practical demonstrations which 
are better than books for argument. 

Land and the people. These we 
must think of together and in a national 
sense. We are only beginning to 
emerge from the pioneer stage and 
think of permanent relationships. Dis- 
cussion and trial will go on for some 
time before we reach conclusions. But 
we have definitely by now set our faces 
toward the future; and it is a future 
which does not look too dark. 
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FEAR across the BORDERS 





BY COUNT CARLO SFORZA 


W after the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles, did we hesitate so long, 
grope so timorously, before we had the 
courage to feel and assert that we must 
at last create Europe? I believe it was 
due to the nature of the treaty itself. 
By defining this nature, we shall come 
very close to the judgment history will 
pass one day on this famous document. 
The Versailles Treaty can only be 
compared—and the comparison con- 
stitutes its best definition—to a bronze 
statue cast by two teams of workers, 
working simultaneously but independ- 
ent of each other, and each one de- 
termined to throw quite different ma- 
terials into the melting—both teams be- 
ing agreed on one point only: that 
they must get done quickly. The con- 
tradictions, the antitheses of the treaty 
explain a good many post-war hesi- 
tancies, beginning with those of the 
Supreme Councils of 1920 and 1921, 
at which I often had to adhere to 
errors I knew to be such, and at the 
same time admit that these errors were 
unavoidable. A wholly Wilsonian peace, 
or a wholly hegemonic kind of peace— 
each would have produced sooner, more 
immediate reactions and crystalliza- 
tions. 
But we should not, after all, be over- 





much surprised at the long duration of 
the crisis our generation is at once 
guilty of, and victim to. The World 
War was a revolution, and revolutions 
are long. That of England lasted half 
a century. That of France—the great- 
est adventure of the history of our 
last generations—began in 1789; and 
one may well say that, with the armis- 
tices of two Bonapartistic dictatorships 
and one and a half restorations, it 
ended only in 1876, when MacMahon 
surrendered to the will of the electors. 
One can even say that the political 
transformation of Italy—initiated in 
the eighteenth century by a group of 
thinkers and statesmen — continued 
through the fitful years of Bonaparte 
and afterwards resumed by the men of 
the Risorgimento and their heirs until 
Giolitti—is not yet fulfilled. Its fits 
since the fascist coup d’etat are only a 
proof of this. 

If the political and social transfor- 
mations of countries which have for 
centuries constituted complete organ- 
isms, are slow, it is not at all strange 
that Europe should be so long in find- 
ing herself. 

The nationalism that saw the light 
of day towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century has the manner and 
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some of the traits of a religious move- 
ment. There is this difference, how- 
ever: the stronger the religious move- 
ments, the more frontiers they crossed. 
Buddhism gathered to its bosom 
Tibetans, Chinese, Japanese, more dif- 
ferent from each other than an Arab 
from a Swede. Mohammedanism in- 
_cluded in a common faith and common 
rites the most miscellaneous peoples, 
from the Chinese of Turkestan to the 
Moors of Morocco. Christianity spoke 
to a hundred peoples speaking a hun- 
dred languages, its universal pax ho- 
minibus. 

The European nationalisms of the 
twentieth century, in their religious as- 
pect, thus link up with the remotest 
and most childish concepts of the tribes 
of old, each of which considered itself 
a chosen people. 

Yet not one of the old “chosen” 
people was saved, and nationalism also 
is beginning to see its doom on the 
horizon. Conceived to reinforce the 
State, it ends by weakening it where- 
ever it has succeeded in getting the 
upper hand—the upper hand in the 
world of ideas at least. In Italy, it 
has already awakened feelings of hat- 
red amongst the German—and Slav- 


speaking Italian citizens, whereas the * 


conciliatory policy of the democratic 
governments had done a great deal be- 
tween 1919 and 1922, toward creating 
an atmosphere of understanding. 

A day will come when we—all of us 
whom the nationalist inquisition has 
charged with internationalist heresy— 
shall have to defend the idea of nation- 
ality, and all its fruitful and wealthy 
implications, against the wave that will 
want to drown it in reaction to the 
crimes and insanities perpetrated by 
nationalisms. 

We should not forget that when 
Metternich cried out in Vienna: 
“There is only one question left in 
Europe, the Revolution,” he was 


, hesitation—natural, 
~ tendencies towards the didactic Ger- 


really thinking of the national claims. 
The Austrian Chancellor had realized 
that the countries freed from all alien 
yoke were destined to become demo- 
cratic. For Metternich, an Italy en- 
slaved and portioned out, a Germany 
without union or rights, and a Poland 
despairing of resurrection, were so 
many certainties that the spirit of the 
Revolution would not wake up again. 

But—and it is always thus—a prin- 
ciple, an idea (a myth, if one likes) 
render, at a given moment, a radical 
service to the cause of human progress ; 
so radical that situations alter and 
with them, the myth should alter, too. 
If the idea evolved, it would continue 
to live; but most often it remains set 
in its past glory; and people continue 
to bow to it until they perceive it has 
remained a lifeless formula. The petty 
violence of nationalisms has almost 
made us forget that the most clear- 
sighted apostles of the idea of na- 
tionality in the nineteenth century 
never considered the nations as an end 
in themselves. In the thick of his 
struggles for the unification of Italy, 
Mazzini never ceased to aver that 
nationalities were only a halt on the 


) way to European union. 


Although they do not actually reject 
these precepts, the élites today show, 
in practice, a natural, but dangerous, 
because certain 


man formula of an_ all-powerful 
Superstaat justify fear; dangerous, 
because either union must be achieved 
by the democracies, or we shall slide 
back to anarchy or fall under domina- 
tions excluding national equalities. 
England, with a political sense which 
only centuries of freedom can develop, 
has understood this clearly. Under 
the myth of the Crown, which main- 
tains to the Island the appearances of 
a metropolis, the British Empire is 
now exclusively made up of domin- 
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ions, all equally free. As an antici- 
pation of the international era, let us 
call to mind that the French Canadians 
have steadily risen in numbers and 
prestige while they have, at the same 
time, become citizens, more and more 
loyal, of the British Commonwealth. 

The nations which will lack Eng- 
land’s courage may imagine they serve 
the fatherland ideal. In reality they 
are merely looking back like Lot’s 
wife; and, like Lot’s wife, they risk 
coming to a dead standstill. 

If the national states continue to 
shirk and ignore their new duties, the 
rising generations will recover from 
the nationalist intoxication, only to 
recoil from them. And this not in 
order to enlist in communism, the 
scarecrow which conservatives brand- 
ish so gladly. Indeed it is just as 
difficult for socialism to become a mes- 
sage of hope for these rising gener- 
ations; at least as long as it is con- 
tent to defend the interests of a class 
instead of aiming at delivering and 
lifting all classes, all nations. 

The danger is far more serious than 
all the bogeys used for “right-think- 
ing” people. It really lies in a despond- 
ent collapse into intellectual and moral 
torpor, which a life without issue might 
bring about. That is, after all, what 
is happening in Germany where the 
people, stunned, watch the gestures of 
the demagogues in power and let things 
slide. 

Disasters of this kind have occurred 
before now: the pax romana was not 
destroyed by the advent of a few 
hordes of barbarians; it collapsed be- 
cause all hope had died out, and all 
faith. 

But there is no reason to despair. 
In spite of Nazi and Fascist appear- 
ances, the feeling of human solidarity 
which we should learn to combine with 
national loyalty, is already far deeper 
in Europe than one might think. I 


shall go even further: No one in Eu- 
rope, save a few crazy brains, believes 
in war any more; in the advantages 
of war, I mean. And if so many 
groups have taken on a bellicose air, 
it is mere sham for reasons of home- 
politics, or defense of caste interests. 
And even those groups hate war; they 
would very much like to talk about it 
all the time, and never make it. There 
is the French bourgeoisie, for instance ; 
in spite of its Action Francaise, in 
spite of its Croix de Feu, it is not at 
all keen on war. In fact, it has as 
great a horror of it as have the Socia- 
lists, whom it hates. It trembles at 
the thought that its children might rot 
in trenches. It has not the slightest 
desire to see taxes rise tenfold. But 
the French with their big bank-account, 
think the fear of war, the idea of war, 
constitutes for le peuple a sort of po- 
tential lesson in favour of hierarchy, 
ef authority, of discipline—something 
like what M. de Voltaire used to think 
when he wished for “some religion 
for the under-dog.” 

The same holds good for Germany, 
for Italy, even for Russia. A certain 
danger of war seems, to the powers 
that be, an additional excuse for the 
hardness and the extension of their 
control over the whole life of the 
nation. 


When the hegemony and the privi- 
leges of the upper and middle classes 
were accepted by the plebs as a law 
of nature—that is, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century—nothing was 
more unpopular with the rich in Eu- 
rope than war, or policies conducive 


to war. In France, under the Restor- 
ation and under the Monarchy of 
Louis-Phillippe, the bourgeoisie always 
strove against any danger of war; 
Chateaubriand only carried off -his ex- 
pedition to Spain against the almost 
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universal opinion of the country ; when 
Napoleon III, urged on by the oath 
he had taken as a young Italian 
carbonaro, and by the future of glory 
and power Cavour had dangled before 
him, entered in 1859 on his campaign 
in Lombardy, he had almost the whole 
French bourgeoisie against him. 

It was only when the twentieth cen- 
tury brought out in the masses a spirit 
of social emancipation, coupled with 
that of internationalism, that the upper 
classes, all, everywhere, became war- 
like in appearance. This enabled them 
to say, from Paris to Tokyo, from 
Rome to Berlin: “Social reforms? 
Perhaps. But first we must save our 
country, threatened, encircled ; we must 
bend to a supreme national need.” 
A man who really wanted war, and 
not only the fear of war as our good 
bourgeoisie does, knew what he was 
about when he said: “Poverty is the 
school of the good soldier.” 

But besides the selfish motives of 
caste which drive so many good peo- 
ple, who have at heart become very 
peace-loving, to put on “a war face”, 
as in’China of the old Empire, there 
are (a novel and admirable fact) 
millions of Europeans who have cast 
aside all computation of caste interest 
and entertain an ever-increasing hor- 
ror of the idea of war. Their strength 
was seen in 1932 when Paris, like 
London and New York, like Brussels, 
had to own that the League of Na- 
tions—then the victim of a series of 
errors, all due to lack of living faith 








in its leaders and especially in the then 
leader of British diplomacy, Sir John 
Simon—was_ powerless before the 
Japanese invasion of the three Manchu 
provinces of China, and even before 
the bloodshed in the South, at Shang- 
hai. This quasi-religious force was 
measured again in 1936; even Hitler, 
when he speaks to the Germans, is 
bound to emphasize his love, their love 
of peace. His speeches may be dan- 
gerous, but how different from the 
“dry powder” tirades of a William II. 
Hitler knows that the horror of war 
is still very deep among the Germans. 

Even if there are wars and dangers 
of wars, the history of Europe, and 
especially that of the Mediterranean 
basin, cradle of world civilization, gives 
us numerous examples of sudden 
readjustments. It took but a few gen- 
erations to impose the Christian idea 
on the peoples of Western Europe and 
give them the feeling of common ties 
which they had lost with the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

Miracles like these only occur after 
periods of social anarchy. And if 
by social anarchy is meant the lack of 
a superior common law for states as 
well as for individuals, then social 
anarchy prevails to-day. What ap- 
parent order there is to-day—where 
there is any—ris of the kind which pre- 
vails amongst galley-slaves, who, 
riveted to the seat, ply their oars, 
knowing all the time that each stroke 
brings them nearer to boarding and 
their appointed death. 
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trade treaty program 


MR. HULL Sees It Through 


BY CHARLES HODGES 


YW ae we watched diplomacy back- 
stage choking the life out of the 
World Economic Conference at Lon- 
don, we wagered on the future of the 
one confident man in Claridge’s. 

The odds piling up against him in 
that famous London hotel, with each 
enigmatic swing of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration across the Atlantic in those 
dramatic American summer days of 
1933, seemed literally to be blotting out 
his political existence. Tongues buzzed 
in the hotel lobby. 

“He’s being sold out to domestic 
politics—.”’ 

“Scuttling currency stabilization 
wrecks his hopes here—.” 

“He can’t last long now, with the Ad- 
ministration dropping this international 
stuff of his like a hot potato... .” 

On the floor above, Secretary of 
State Hull seemed oblivious of his per- 
sonal tragedy. He was telling us in 
his quiet way that the world’s economic 
ills were far from incurable. 

“Every government has been trying, 
and will try, every local program that 
promises relief from the untold suf- 
fering which has followed the break- 
down of the structure of international 


business,” he reassured us in the dele- 


gation’s press room. 

One could see a contracting web of 
world trade as the background for his 
picture of business break-down. Its 


strangulation of the commerce of the 
nations, proceeding at an alarming 
rate, was wiping out the progress of a 
generation. The sickening dive of in- 
ternational commerce from its 1929 
peak had destroyed almost two thirds 
of the value of world business; it had 
sunk to the approximate level of trade 
as far back as the year 1905! 

“. . . Inevitably, they will keep on 
trying both good and bad measures,” 
this crusader for saner economic rela- 
tions between business systems noted 
without malice. “The good domestic 
measures will be clung to, while the 
bad will be discarded.” 

Again it seemed as if Mr. Hull, all 
his life a foe of government obstruc- 
tion to international trade, fully real- 
ized the period of trial and error 
through which the nations were des- 
tined to pass in the ensuing eighteen 
months. 

“|. . There must be a sound do- 
mestic program in each country,” he 
went on. “At the same time, we must 
have universal agreement on certain in- 
ternational economic conditions which 
require concerted international action.” 

Mr. Hull was given a consolation 
prize in the collapse of the economic 
conference through the sabotage of 
rampant nationalism. The resolutions- 
mill over at the new Geologic Hall of 
the South Kensington Institute—sin- 
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gularly appropriate as a setting for the 
burial of the world’s economic hopes in 
the débris of diplomacy abroad and 
politics at home—ground out Hull’s 
principles with a prim preamble of 
pious wishes and nicely bracketed par- 
agraphs marked “(a)”, “(b)”, and 
“te).” 

Foreign offices promptly filed them 
with their archives. But Mr. Hull 
went home with them, spread them on 
the glass top of his massive mahogany 
desk for future reference—and with 
equal promptness looked at a map. 
Now most statesmen, when they look 
at maps, do so in order to assure them- 
selves that the world is precisely the 
same as it was yesterday. Mr. Hull, 
however, has another idea. He shares 
with the Germans the conviction that a 
map is a blue-print of opportunities for 
statesmanship; but world prosperity, 
not national aggrandizement, attracts 
his eye. 

The particular map that came to the 
mind’s eye of the Secretary of State 
was not a map of the world; it was a 
map of the New World this time. 

He saw Montevideo, the meeting- 
place of the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, as the 
strategic spot for a new move. The 
capital of the South American republic 
of Uruguay became a platform from 
which he could press his views once 
again on the slowing down of interna- 
tional trade and the speeding up of 
human misery. Once more, he put the 
United States and our sister American 
republics on record as seeking what we 
will call “easier trade”, rather than that 
bogey of super-protectionists termed 
“free trade.” The twenty-one govern- 
ments of the New World declared they 
would promptly take-steps “to promote 
trade among their respective peoples 
and other nations and to reduce high 
trade barriers through the negotiation 
of comprehensive bilateral reciprocity 
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treaties based mutual conces- 


sions.” 
Good Nei ghbor’s Test 


Promptly the cynics wrote this down 
as just another international declara- 
tion of good intentions which showed 
how far from reality a sincere man 
could get with mistaken ideas as to the 
kind of world in which he was living. 
Nevertheless, when Mr. Hull returned 
to Washington from the December 
1933 sessions, he got our Government 
into action. By the early part of 1934 
he had turned the spotlight of our 
diplomacy upon trade relations with 
Canada. Here he proposed to make a 
concrete test of the “good neighbor” 
policy of President Roosevelt. To 
consummate Mr. Hull’s statesmanship, 
however, it was obviously necessary to 
obtain from Congress greater bargain- 
ing power than the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration possessed through the cumber- 
some Tariff Commission process of 
altering a specific duty by purely one- 
sided American action. 

The Trade Agreements Act of June 
12, 1934, was designed to give the 
State Department the flexibility it 
needed to get real results from nego- 
tiations with foreign governments. 
The law conferred upon the President 
the power to enter into trade arrange- 
ments, subject to adequate safeguards 
with foreign countries. It was de- 
signed to break down the now towering 
walls of short-sighted economic nation- 
alism. Thus, the Trade Agreements 
Act initiated the final phase of Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s long drive toward 
world recovery through sound interna- 
tional economic policies. Speaking of 
this stalemate in world trade, he re- 
marked not so long ago: “It was 
largely created by the raising of trade 
barriers to insurmountable heights. It 
will be correspondingly dissipated by 
skilful, patient negotiations to reduce 


upon 
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THE WORLD-WIDE WEB OF ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 


some of those barriers to levels at 
which mutually advantageous trade can 
be resumed.” 


Fact-Finding Machinery 


This delicate task of negotiation 
brought into play all the resources of 
the State Department in the economic 
sphere and linked them with nearly 
two dozen other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. So far as I know, not even 
the World War produced so intimate a 
collaboration over such extensive 
ranges of administrative activity. 
Room was made in the old-fashioned 
building, significantly just across the 
street from the White House, to ac- 
commodate the new addition to Mr. 
Hull’s diplomatic family; for the old 
machinery of the Trade Adviser’s 
Office was inadequate. From these col- 
onnaded porticos, resembling an archi- 
tectural wedding-cake with its series of 
candy-like columns on its battleship 


gray facades, lines of cooperation have 
been run out to the other departments 
and commissions. Well to the fore, the 
Tariff Commission itself supplies the 
fact-finding machinery so important in 
getting the international economic - 
angle. Flanking it, the Department of 
Commerce, through its tremendous Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, presents an unrivaled commer- 
cial intelligence service. Equally 
concerned are the Treasury and the 
Department of Agriculture in the up- 
shot of the program, for revenue and 
the farm problem figure large in the 
current situation. The War, Navy, 
Interior, and Labor Departments from 
time to time have to be consulted. Be- 
sides, the New Deal agencies, alpha- 
betical and otherwise, have dovetailed 
into the set-up—the AAA, the Petro- 
leum Administrative Board, the Na- 
tional Resources Board, etc. 

The results, to put it modestly (and 
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the State Department always likes to 
have you put it modestly), are uniquely 
comprehensive from the standpoint of 
knowledge assembled about our trade 
with any of the countries under nego- 
tiation—and their own trade, where it 
has even the most indirect bearing 
upon American business. 

“Sometimes the people with whom 
we have been negotiating were sur- 
prised over the thoroughness of our 
preparation,” one of my friends in the 
Department remarked with a reminis- 
cent smile as I admired the dozen-or-so 
volumes behind a certain trade pact. 
“There were occasions when we knew 
more about a country’s foreign com- 
merce than they did themselves!” 

Take, for example, the Belgian trade 
pact. Behind the Department of State, 
which constitutionally has exclusive 
control over the conduct of American 
foreign relations, stand fifteen volumes 
of data. They represent the coopera- 
tion of four departments in this partic- 
ular case, plus the indispensable Tariff 
Commission, the NRA, and, I suppose 
one can say, the Office of the Special 
Adviser to the President on Foreign 
Trade, under the direction of the 
ubiquitous Mr. Peek. From the stand- 
point of the whole foreign policy of the 
United States, the Interdepartmental 
Executive Committee for Coordinating 
Commercial Policy, pulls these agencies 
together. While public hearings, an- 
nounced long in advance by the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, 
give an opportunity for statements, oral 
testimony, and arguments from busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and the general 
public, detailed study is made of this 
and all other available information by 
the all-important Committee on Trade 
Agreements. Through the latter’s own 
Committee on Surveys and Studies, the 
search for facts goes on by sub-groups. 
“Country committees’ cover each for- 
eign nation in general; “commodity 


committees” follow the world-wide trail 
of every great staple of commerce ; and 
“special committees” have arisen for 
such thorny topics as the depression- 
born use generally of strictly controlled 
quotas for trade abroad, the parceling 
out of exchange to manipulate commer- 
cial currents, and so forth. 

It is not surprising that the job for 
each country has been a thorough one. 
The fifteen volumes for Belgium there- 
fore gave State Department negotiators 
the factual weapons essential to deal 
with the Belgian mission sent here. One 
volume was necessary to handle the ma- 
terial growing out of the hearings 
scheduled by the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. Another sum- 
marized the concessions which were 
acceptable to the United States as a 
basis for negotiations ; while two others 
set forth the concessions that we sought 
from Belgium, together with support- 
ing facts. Still another was required 
to cover the concessions we could not 
make to the Belgians, with the reasons 
for our stand. The remaining eight 
represented not only findings on every 
commodity under discussion ; problems 
bearing upon main lines of negotiation, 
such as import quotas, treatment of 
American trade, foreign exchange com- 
plications, etc., also help these black 
binders. 


Yardstick 


What has been the success of the 
State Department, as the custodian of 
our foreign relations, in establishing 
these freer channels of commerce? 

Just over one third of our foreign 
trade—imports and exports—is af- 
fected today by trade reciprocity ar- 
rangements. The fourteen countries 
with which we have negotiated success- 
ful agreements constitute an important 
break in the protectionist front under 
Mr. Hull’s attack. They affect just 
under 33% of all our exports, at 1935 
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levels, and cover 38% of our total im- 
ports. Comprising strategic areas in 
both the New and the Old Worlds, 
these countries, as we shall see, become 
connecting links in a_ lengthening 
chain of easier trade relations which 
involve other nations, not direct par- 
ties to the specific negotiations. The 
Reciprocity Information Committee, 
with its mandatory public hearings 
prior to any negotiation, has held ses- 
sions on two other countries, Spain 
and Italy. These nations represent.an- 
other 4% of American trade, to which, 
it is hoped, Britain will be added, with 
its 14% more of “two-way” trade with 
the United States. Thus, if all these 
nations can be persuaded to fall in 
line, roughly 54% of our total com- 
merce will become subject to Mr. 
Hull’s “thawing out’’ process. 

That mythical American, cherished 
by editors and catered to by statis- 
ticians, the typical “man in the street”, 
may not even be aware of these com- 
plicated maneuvers. Others, much 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY LOWERING 
WORLD TRADE BARRIERS 
| | indirect Eftects 
Speclal trade pacts, es 
with Soviet Unto 


more of the flesh and with very con- 
crete material interests, know the 
meaning of the Hull program. Only a 
minority of these has been fighting the 
trade agreements—sometimes in the 
open, but more often with guerrilla tac- 
tics from behind the cover of half- 
informed and misinformed public 
opinion, whipped up to serve petty sec- 
tional or private purposes. 


Business Ho pes 


The statement that “at 12:45 today 
there was signed in the office of the 
Secretary of State a reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States 
and...” has come to mark business 
hopes rather than business fears. 
While no statistical appraisal is pos- 
sible as yet, specific short-range cases, 
such as that of revived Cuban trade, 
indicate that “exporting” this part of 
the New Deal has helped our agricul- 
ture, commerce, industry, and finance, 
and contributed to world recovery as a 
whole, and, in the Cuban instance, 


Switzerland 
The Netherlands 


Nicaragua——— “vn aa 
L) 
Colombia 


Countries shown In black have concluded 
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stimulated the economic recovery of 
that country. These direct and indi- 
rect benefits, both material and psycho- 
logical, grow out of a much misunder- 
stood but vital aspect of the American 
economic diplomacy. Mr. Hull and his 
associates are not engaged in garnering 
for American trade exclusive preferen- 
tial privileges, nor are our concessions 
to foreign countries monopolized by 
those who sign agreements with us. 
Just as changing conditions have re- 
quired that we abandon the old, iron- 
clad tariffs made single-handed by 
Congress, so the United States now 
seeks to spread the advantages gained 
on both sides of the deal without hag- 
gling. There is only one proviso: that 
other nations do not discriminate 
against our business. 


Di plomatic Profiteerin g 


“We want to open up the choked 
channels of trade,” one of my inform- 
ants in the State Department ex- 
plained. “The further we can extend 
the benefits of any pact, the more busi- 
ness there will be for everyone. The 
only thing to guard against is that some 
third country may try to take the bene- 
fits of one of these agreements between 
us and another state without equally 
contributing to the relaxation of its 
own trade restrictions.” 

That is why President Roosevelt 
earlier this year, when proclaiming the 
Netherlands trade pact, found “as a 
fact that the treatment of American 
commerce by Germany is discrimina- 
tory. ...” He thereby specifically de- 
nied to German products the benefits 
that they might have enjoyed by the 
“generalization” of the new agreement. 
Those fostering the liberalization of 
our trade relations therefore may be 
relied upon to prevent just this sort of 
diplomatic “profiteering,” Neither our 
own interests nor those of countries 
joined with us in the trade pacts, which 


in reality only express the inseparable 
connection between national and inter- 
national recovery in the capitalistic 
world, need fear competitors who do 
not play the game. 

Likewise, apprehensions of a differ- 
ent sort already have proved ground- 
less through the application of the Hull 
technique to trade relations. For ex- 
ample, desperate opponents of the 
Canadian arrangement warned that the 
concessions to our northern neighbor 
would become open doors through 
which other countries would pour 
their products upon us. 

“The fact is,” Henry F. Grady, re- 
tiring head of the State Department’s 
Division of Trade Agreements, pointed 
out, “that in 1930 Canada sent us, 
roughly, 94% of our total imports on 
all products on which reductions are 
made in this agreement, and all other 
countries combined only 6% !” 

Again, if every country can get the 
benefits of these pacts, critics have 
complained, why should any nation 
bother to make an arrangement with 
us? The answer is simple. Each 
country seeks from us concessions on 
the products in which it is most inter- 
ested; equality of access to a market 
such as ours, not a preferential posi- 
tion, is the goal of the new economic 
diplomacy. Moreover, if other coun- 
tries also derive benefits from any par- 
ticular agreement, the nation making 
that agreement knows there will be 
concessions in which it will share by a 
similar process regarding all other 
pacts. Because there are no exclusive 
privileges to be jealously bargained 
for, there is a constant broadening out 
of these “easier trade” conditions. 

Here is the main objective of Secre- 
tary of State Hull. Surveying a map 
of the world once again, he might well 
say: “The United States has pointed 
the way to a truce between nations in 
the tariff war; we must now try to end 
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hostilities in the money war; then we 
can look for an economic armistice— 
and stabilization.” 

When unfair business attacks are 
made by other nations upon American 
business, however, it is another story 
to Mr. Hull. The Administration’s 
hand of commercial friendship can 
change into a protective fist of fighting 
economic diplomacy, as the recent blunt 
warning directed at Australia, Brazil, 


Japan, and several other countries 
shows. Thus the map of world trade 
has its trouble spots for the State De- 
partment—trouble spots which threaten 
Mr. Hull’s economic statesmanship. 

The answer, however, lies outside 
the United States. Not only the busi- 
ness cycle in the economic world, but 
also the European crisis in the political 
world, hold the key to peace and war of 
every kind in our generation. 


WALLS 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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ADOLPH HITLER: A “different” pose 





HOLIDAY 
with HITLER 


COULD hardly believe my eyes as 

Otto Bauer, Der Fthrer’s personal 
pilot, swooped into a perfect landing 
just below the chalet, and I saw the 
familiar figure approaching me... 

At that moment, my mind flashed 
back. I was in that roaring assembly- 
hall at Frankfurt, after the Rhineland 
coup had thrilled a panicky France and 
hurried her armies into new war- 
harness, both above ground and below. 
My eyes were again fixed on the long 
scarlet streamer on a balcony which 
said in huge black letters: Mit Adolf 
Hitler Steht Und Fdllt Europa! 
(“With Adolf Hitler Europe Must 
Stand or Fall!’’) 

Next, I was in the House of Com- 
mons Gallery, where Stanley Baldwin 
assured the whole British Empire that 
“today the Dictator of Germany has it 
in his power to do more than any man 
alive to lift this black shadow of fear 
from Europe . 3ut was it really 
such omnipotence as this that hurried 
towards me with the same springy gait 
I knew so well, with that hearty smile 
of welcome, and a chubby hand raised 
in the salute? It seemed incredible. 

Bareheaded, and with the unruly 
“browlock” broken loose, Hitler might 
have been a hired gardener. Clad in 
an old tweed coat, tightly buttoned and 
too short for him, and shabby trousers 
that did not match, he was waving a 
crooked stick wrenched from a cherry- 
tree—for Hitler must carry something, 


A personal friend tells of 
a personal visit with Der 
Fuhrer—with a minimum 


of personal bias....... 


By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


even on his woodland hikes and hermit 
picnics in these lonely hills. 

Hitler had aged a good deal, I 
thought, during the past year. He had 
grown thicker in girth, and showed 
signs of strain about the eyes and 
mouth. 

“The pace has been hot,” he owned. 
And then, with the wistful air of a 
man unsure of the task he has set him- 
self, “Mind you, I don’t feel so young 
as I did!” 

Yet, standing there in the summer's 
blaze, he looked very alert; no huski- 
ness in his voice, and an almost boyish 
air of joyous expectation. While he 
dwelt on the “world airport”, which 
the capital would have in a couple of 
years, I stood gazing up and down 
(especially down) at Alpine scenes of 
beauty. These mountains were not 
Swiss, which can be hard and cold; nor 
Italian, which may be too soft; nor yet 
of the French Savoy. They have sharp 
contours, and the roll and rumble of 
the avalanche is frequent. 

The Austro-Bavarian peaks are gen- 
tle and green. Here is an endless 
haven of silence and rest, of orchards 
and drowsy hamlets on the lower 
slopes. Far below these lie a chain of 
jade-green lakes, often with an antique 
shrine on the shore, or a maze of cav- 
erns starred with flowers and screened 
with delicate ferns. 

This is Hitler’s one and_ only 
“home”, the idyllic spot he selected 
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twelve years ago. It is perched on the 
shoulder of the Obersalzburg, two 
thousand ‘feet above the little town 
where “Mad Adolf” once drank beer 
in the old Deutschen Haus and argued 
with his humble friend, Dietrich 
Echard. 

Everyone knows how the modest 
chalet of today—‘Haus Wachenfeld” 
is the name its Squire gave it—grew 
out of the original peasant hut where 
sister Angela kept house and washed 
and mended for a troublemaker who, 
from that day to this, had no use for 
any other woman in his emotional life. 
Hitler plays no games, is only a spec- 
tator of outdoor sports, and “collects” 
nothing but books on art and music. 


Author 


“You can write,” I said, as we went 
inside by a back door and caught loud 
voices and laughter from the sun-bal- 
cony beyond. “The tale of your 
‘Struggle’ was a best-seller beyond the 
dreams of any professional. How 
came you to do that?” 

“Because I was forced,” Hitler an- 
swered. “Any man can write if the 
Idea within him is too strong to con- 
tain, and he must out with it! Besides, 
I was in gaol, remember—over there at 
Landsberg. And, after all, a lonely 
cell is the place in which to brood on 
things, and set them down. But when 
all is said, I’m a one-book author. And 
transcription—even of my own name, 
as you know from my signature—soon 
wearies me. So the second part of 
Mein Kampf I dictated here in these 
hills, looking over into my native 
land.” 

There is little to note about Der 
Fihrer’s summer home, save the odd 
profusion of cactus-plants in pots, the 
many canaries in gilded cages whose 
rolls and trills fill these bright rooms 
with tireless rapture, and the assort- 
ment of presents—furniture, china, 


silver and rugs—-sent by German ad- 
mirers from far and near. These, I 
thought, were not well arranged; but 
then this is a bachelor’s home. A 
woman’s taste is in many ways missed 
—from the kitchen and bedrooms 
(those in the guest wings, as well) to 
Hitler’s own study. 

In this last, by the way, he writes 
all his important speeches. These may 
be on foreign affairs, for delivery in 
the Reichstag, or just informal “talks”’ 
to the masses given in the open air 
without any notes. It is for these 
“talks” that the lame little Rhine- 
lander, Paul Josef Goebbels, plans 
stagey ““Wagnerian”’ effects to heighten 
the appeal of a final peroration. 

But mere stage-management does 
not account for the hypnotic influence 
with which Hitler sways the vast 
throngs all over the Reich. In Paris, 
his former colleague, Gregor Strasser 
(long since fallen from favor), told 
me gravely that Der Fuhrer is “a born 
mystic, with occult powers like those 
of war-goading priests in Eastern 
lands, where drums throb, and _ shrill 
pipes bid the dancing tribesman get out 
their guns for a new Jehad!” 


Friends 


Out on the terrace, Hitler presented 
me to a few of his team: bushy- 
browed Rudolf Hess, who learned his 
fluent English in Egypt, where he was 
born; gigantic Ernst Franz (‘“Putzi”) 
Hanfstaengl, a Harvard man of the 
1909 class. I noticed that, with the 
latter, Hitler used the familiar du—as 
to his private consoler and musician in 
the hours of anxiety and fatigue. Be- 
side the towering, vigorous figure of 
“Putzi”’, the frail and pallid “Little 
Doctor” (Goebbels) looked like a 
feeble, insignificant oddity. I was soon 
to learn that he was the life of the 
company; a born raconteur, with the 
droll finale of his yarns lifted in a 
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NEIGHBORS: HITLER SAYS “HELLO.” 


bull-roar that outshone them all. Here, 
too, was burly Hermann Goering in 
suspenders and shorts, with his gra- 
cious spouse beside him. But of all 
the Hitler men, I was most attracted by 
the new Feldmarschal, Werner von 
Blomberg, whose winning smile and 
courtly manner did not accord with the 
loud hilarity of this gathering. It was 
plain that Hitler has a high respect for 
this soldier as a late convert to his 
cause, and as being of even greater use 
to him as a pillar and prop than is 
Joachim von Ribbentrop for tasks 
abroad. 


Ve getarian 


Dinner at eight was a jolly affair. 
Everything was discussed except poli- 
tics. Hitler himself, of course, ate his 
meatless dishes, yet the richness and 
variety of these, as prepared by Herr 
Kannenberg, his well-trained cook, was 


a revelation to us grosser feeders. It 
was a well-spread table with fine wines, 
choice liqueurs and cigars. But our host 
is no smoker, and he drank only fizzy 
waters. 

“Tomorrow,” he announced at last, 
“we’re going to have a children’s party. 
So we'll hunt the highland villages for 
guests and then go down Berchtes- 
gaden to complete the list.” 

There was music until the small 
hours. Herr Hanfstaengl gave us del- 
icate bits from Mozart, with terrific 
crashes of Liszt in between. It was a 
relief when the last Rhapsody was 
played, and we could listen to the plain- 
tive flutes and strings of a party of 
guides and hunters who serenaded their 
Leader from the  cherry-orchard 
close by. 

The furniture in my bedroom was 
of that 18th century German type 
which Hitler affects, and on the walls 
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I saw a few water-colors by Der 
Fuhrer himself. 


Artist 


These I inspected closely ; for he still 
paints at odd hours—chiefly architec- 
tural subjects—and he signs them with 
a scrawly hieroglyph which no one 
could ever make out unless he knew 
the artist’s name. Under one study 
of typical French peasant houses was 


written: “Harbourdin: 15-2 - 1916.” 
Another was dated ‘“‘November— 
1916.” Yet another showed the inte- 


rior of a field dressing-station. One 
that had no trace of havoc was painted 
on “June 29—1917”; this was the Ca- 
thedral of Ardoye in Flanders. Before 
I left Haus Wachenfeld I discussed 
his art aspirations with my host. 

“T once took samples of my work,” 
he told me with a wry smile, “to the 
Kunstakadamie in Vienna. But I had 
no luck there, and all hope of a schol- 
arship ended when my drawings were 
refused a show through ‘poverty of 
talent’ and because they were too ar- 
chitectural.” 


Laborer 


He has never forgotten his “five 
years of misery in Vienna.” There he 
had hunted odd jobs as a common la- 
borer, a carpenter, or house painter, 
with a little money picked up at inter- 
vals by drawing Christmas cards in 
sentimental vein. In quiet tones will 
Hitler recall his dreary tramps with 
workless hordes past the noble man- 
sions of the Ringstrasse. There the 
contrast between the lot of rich and 
poor made a deep impression on this 
heartsick ex-service man, to whom so- 
cial injustice was a crying evil that 
would not let him rest. 

It was then, I gathered, that the first 
idea of the Volksgemeinschaft (“Com- 
panionship of the People”) took root 
in his brooding brain. “I remember 











sniffing at a cook-shop door in the 
lunch-hour. I had not a cent to buy 
food, and read rather vacantly a notice 
smeared with wet chalk along the 
steamy window: Dein Volk ist alles; 
Du bist nichts (‘Thy People is Every- 
thing. But You are Nothing !’)” 

There is nothing doleful in these 
memories as Hitler tells them at table. 
Even if there were, there is always the 
lively Goebbels to disperse sadness 
with a sudden quip or an old German 
folk-song. 


Playmate 


Next morning, after breakfast on the 
terrace, under big canvas umbrellas, the 
Squire and Marshal von Blomberg 
set off to collect their guests for the 
children’s party. A smiling Fihrer 
would tap on an open door. Entering 
—perhaps at meal-time—he would in- 
quire what the brood of babes had to eat 
(four is the minimum family he likes to 
see). And of course, he must dilate on 
the vitamin-values of his own milk 
soups, cinnamon-rice, potato-pancakes 
and the rest. At four o’clock or so, quite 
a crowd of his little friends came strag- 
gling across the upland meadows. 


Messiah 


Hitler was quite excited; never was 
there a middle-aged bachelor who so 
delighted in the company of children. 
I couldn’t help recalling the somber 
exponent of the Reichfiihrerschaft 
whom .I -had seen toiling in his Berlin 
bureau. He is ill at ease in that Pre- 
sidial Palace on the Wilhelmstrasse, 
where the Graf von Bassewitz presents 
ambassadors and plenipotentiaries of 
all the nations. Again, I could see him 
orating in the open air, standing up in 
his car with contorted features, 
clenched fists and sweating brow, while 
men sobbed aloud, and women and 
girls fell on their knees with eyes 
closed and breasts heaving with ecstasy. 
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There, Hitler was the mystical devo- 
tee, wearing himself out with that con- 
vulsive sense of ‘‘Messiahship”’ which 
he so often expresses, “J have been 
SENT!” ... But here in his_hill- 
perched eyrie, Hitler is wholly changed 
and calmed. He can laugh heartily as 
he grabs up a tiny tot to show her all 
the fun that is going on in the aero- 
drome. Or again, some rustic maid of 
six or eight plucks up courage to creep 
up and pipe, “Ein Autogramme, Mein 
Fiihrer!’ Qut flashes that golden pen, 
and in a moment Hitler’s name is 
scrawled in a way to defy the hand- 
writing expert. They say his auto- 
graph is negotiable anywhere in the 
Reich for ten marks or so. It is cer- 
tain that scraps of paper with “A. 
Hitler” on them have already built 
orphan homes and hospitals from here 
to the far marches of East Prussia. 

The loveliest excursion of all is 


down to the clear dark green Konigs- 
See, or Lake of St. Bartholomew. 
Here are scenes to vie in grandeur 
with any in Italy or Switzerland. 
Sheer from the water’s edge, wooded 
peaks rise to 7,000 feet or more. When 
Hitler visits this lake or its neighbors, 
the Ober-See and the Hinter-See, he 
ignores all the motor-craft that ply for 
hire, preferring a stout rowboat, and 
will act as his own Schiffineister, bend- 
ing to the oars as though he loved 
physical effort. Soon the wooded Kes- 
sel rock is rounded, and the chapel- 
shrine and shooting-lodge of St. Bar- 
tholomew comes into view, with its 
squat domes and whitewashed walls. 


Politician 


From his unpretentious chalet our 
Squire would gladly banish all matters 
political. But this he cannot do. Here 
he must reconcile conflicting personali- 


LITTLE GUESTS: “STAGE-MANAGER” GOEBBELS ENTERTAINS 
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ties lie Hjalmar Schacht, Herman 
Goering and Dr. Goebbels. Here also 
Hitler composes his important public 
utterances. For this work, and with 
zealous intent to help, his Nazi high- 
brows offer all manner of points and 
classic allusions. Too often these are 
wholly ignored by a Leader whom all 
are apt to consider “headstrong” and 
“impulsive.” Retiring to his own 
study, where untidy books line the 
green walls, Hitler will roughly outline 
a manuscript without any embellish- 
ment or frills. He will then take the 
loose sheets to some favorite spot of 
meditation on the rocky heights, there 
to develop his theme and to memorize 
his arguments on a time basis. I was 
shown’a steep knoll in a clump of firs 
where this earnest Demosthenes has 
such preliminary rehearsals quite alone. 
Here the mountain walls fall away, 
leaving the glorious view over into 
Austria unbroken for many miles. One 
can almost see Salzburg station from 
this point and the tranquil valleys of 
Hitler’s “forbidden” native land. 


Rag-tag Soldier 


Here Hitler will speak of his boy- 
hood days, just over the frontier in 
Leonding village, where, in a four- 
roomed cottage, his father, the much- 
married Alois Hitler, dwelt with his 
Klara. Young Adolf was a disappoint- 
ment to them, as a dreamy and moon- 
struck ne’er-do-well who could never 
help the family budget to win a higher 
standard. 

“My father,” Hitler mused, “made 
rather a mess of his brief farming ven- 
ture. He had no real bent in that way, 
being always the village official, and 
something of a martinet with us chil- 
dren. My little pal, Max Sixtl, and I 
were mighty keen on drilling rag-tag 
‘armies’ in the street. And I must own 


that our attack and defense shocks 
were a real affliction to the women 
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shopkeepers. Once or twice we tried 
girl recruits in the ranks; my sister 
Paula was among them. But somehow, 
there’s that in the feminine make-up 
which sees no fun at all in war-games. 
The girls broke down and cried when 
they were thumped and knocked about 
in our battles. So after a short court- 
martial we drummed them out of the 
ranks in disgrace. 

“But we had awkward moments of 
our own, too. I remember that in the 
midst of tactics more or less on 
‘Clausewitz’ lines, I’d hear two pierc- 
ing blasts on a dog-whistle from down 
the street. Right well did I know what 
they meant! And as a headlong de- 
serter—to Max’s gaping amazement— 
I would race home as fast as my legs 
would carry me! At our cottage door 
stood the dread figure of my father. 
He’d be loud in reproach, and quite 
likely ready with heavy clouts that hurt 
my pride more than my person.” 


Music-Lover 


Back once more in the chalet, and 
spotting fresh sites through the tele- 
scope, Hitler would turn the eye-piece 
on a tiny hamlet high above Berchtes- 
gaden. Here, he told us, in the parlor 
of a shabby inn, was hatched the luck- 
less putsch of November 9, 1923, in 
which both Rudolph Hess and Her- 
mann Goering took part. In the cellar 
of that same beer-house, the fugitive 
leaders hid for a while after their fail- 
ure. It continued to be the secret 
focus of the Nazi movement until Hit- 
ler was let out of the fortress-prison 
of Landsberg-on-Lech. 

Of those past -days Hitler speaks 
freely enough, but rarely of the present 
events, and never of his future in poli- 
tics. About music he will grow elo- 
quent on a summer night, sitting out 
on the balcony as a big moon climbs 
up in a white glory from behind dark 
masses of the Schonfeldspitze. All 
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THE MIGHTY: HITLER AND GOERING DO SOME PLANNING 


“eé 


forms of jazz Hitler detests as “a sign 
of neurasthenia, with a baleful influ- 
ence upon our young people.” 


Humble Man 


It’s interesting, too, to hear his views 
on the possession of money as a factor 
in human felicity. He has little enough 
himself, and still less desire for it. I 
doubt much whether even Haus 
Wachenfeld would ever have been his 


but for the unexpected royalties that 
came from the prodigious sales of his 
prison-written “testament.” I remem- 
ber also his proud words to a crowd 
of workers in the Siemens electrical 
plant in Berlin: 

“Like you, I came up from Labor. 
And today I have no property in stocks 
or bonds. Indeed, I think I must be 
the only statesman in the world who 
doesn’t possess a bank-account!”’ 
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No one can say that this man courts 
the company of the grand folks. 
Neither is he physically robust, and 
when in Berlin he soon becomes fretful 
and tired. On the other hand, out here 
on the mountain frontier he can walk 
for hours without fatigue. Often he 
will rise at dawn, and soon the ground 
floor of the chalet resounds with the 
clack of typewriters and telephone 
bells. For there is business to be done, 
and quickly, so that by nine or ten he 
is free to devote himself to his friends, 
visitors and neighbors. 


Bachelor 


Women are rarely seen in this bach- 
elor stronghold, apart from the wives 
of his ministers and official chiefs of 
the State Department in Berlin. Now 
and then one of the party’s amazons, 
such as Frau Scholtz Klink, may bring 
along a party of girl scouts for a brief 
review and casual blessing. 

Hitler’s reading hours out here are 
divided among the foreign newspapers, 
world history, both ancient and mod- 
ern; biography, and poetry. Blue is 
Der Fihrer’s favorite color for 
clothes; a double-breasted lounge suit, 
stiff white collar, and a dark tie with a 
pin-emblem in it. 

Very few letters are allowed to reach 


Haus Wachenfeld from the Chancel- 
lery in Berlin. There they are often 
delivered in sacks, especially on Hit- 
ler’s birthday, which is April 20. These 
missives vary from open threats by the 
anti-Nazis now exiled abroad, to gen- 
uine offers of money—and even hints 
of marriage—by women and girls all 
over the Reich, and even in foreign 
lands, 


“You love this place?” I hazarded at 
last, watching this very “different” 
man with surprise, as he jested and 
told funny yarns to his friends out on 
the moonlit balcony after dinner. 

“IT am happy here,” he replied sim- 
ply. “High up on these sunny slopes, 
I feel I can breathe and think—and 
live! The very thought of all that reek 
and rattle of towns often appalls me 
as I recall it here. So does all the fuss, 
all the guarding, and cheering, and 
flower-pelting with the tedious routine 
of bureau and official life. Besides, I 
fancy the folks esteem me. You see, 
I’m just ‘one of them’! They know I 
can enter into their joys and woes. 
And how should it be otherwise, when 
I remember what I was, and what I 
have yet to do—if only my strength 
lasts, and God and Luck remain with 
me to the end!” 








POISON GAS: myth and menace 


1 part danger + 3 parts fancy — public misinformation 
—here diluted by Edward C. McDowell, Jr. 


ARFARE has always been costly, 

destructive, and ia many ways 
horrible. At the same time it has 
nearly always been clothed in an aura 
of romance, and has been identified 
with the several virtues—patriotic, re- 
ligious, manly. Of late, however, it 
has become unfashionable to think of 
war in a romantic light, and an unusual 
amount of publicity has been given to 
its realistic side. Various groups, or- 
ganizations, and individuals are driving 
home to people, in the name of peace, 
the futility of armed conflict, and the 
horror and the costly destruction it 
entails. 

Highly commendable as this may be, 
many anti-war appeals have been made 
on a strictly emotional, even hysterical, 
basis. The subject has been fertile 
ground for the horror-mongers and in- 
flammatory journalists. As a result, 
much unreasonable fear and morbid 
misinformation have been spread. Peo- 
ple who never heard of Tamerlane or 
Genghis Khan and know only veguely 
of the horrors of the American Civil 
War, think warfare is becoming pro- 
gressively sterner, and that the next 
large conflict will mean the end of the 
world. But as a matter of sober his- 
torical fact, warfare has steadily grown 
less destructive and less terrible, and it 
promises to continue that trend in the 
future. 


More than any other agent, chemical 
warfare has captured the popular 
imagination, and both its proponents 
and opponents are taking advantage of 
this fact to drive home their arguments. 
Pacifists say with some justification 
that gas warfare is inhuman, revolting, 
and uncivilized—sufficient reason in it- 
self for not supporting a war. The 
other camp points out that this is 
equally true of any form of warfare, 
but that since chemical warfare is in- 
evitable, something must be done about 
it. Both are right. 

Meanwhile, all governments have 
tacitly accepted the use of lethal gas as 
certain, and are taking precautionary 
measures. Civilian populations are 
being trained to defend themselves 
from gas raids as well as bombing 
raids, and European department stores 
are selling gas-masks. 

At first, these masks cost fifteen dol- 
lars each. Then increased production 
brought the price to less than half. But 
because ordinary masks are not suffi- 
cient protection against certain gases, a 
gas-proof metal “tent” has been de- 
vised. Equipped with oxygen appa- 
ratus, it will accommodate about eight 
people for as many hours. It costs 
ninety dollars. 

Naturally, the public mind is not 
eased by such things. And adding to 
the hysterical clamor is the welter of 
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Sunday supplement articles which con- 
fuse the lavman with a hodge-podge of 
morbid misinformation. Sometimes 
the writers become enthused with their 
subject and wipe out entire civilizations 
at half a cent a word. New gases are 
hinted at (secret formulae locked in 
War Department vaults), which are so 
easy to use and so devastating in effect 
that the writers properly exercise a 
decent reticence toward revealing the 
ghastly details. 

The truth is, however, that the civil- 
ian gas menace is not so black as it is 
painted. The perfect, or “six-drops- 
will-destroy-a-city” gas does not exist, 
nor would it be an easy matter for such 
a gas to be used in this manner, espe- 
cially on this continent. There are, it 
is true, many gases which are instan- 
taneously lethal and which perform 
wonders. But this is “laboratory per- 
formance.” How they act in actual 
warfare under uncontrolled conditions 
is another matter. Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe, editor of Jndustrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, has this to say 
about the problem, writing in the Octo- 
ber, 1934, issue of Chemical Warfare: 

“T think it is fair to say that to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, re- 
search since the war has failed to dis- 
close any gases for field use. that are 
any more advantageous than those 
known and used during the World 
War * * * IT am not unmindful of 
the various articles that have appeared 
both in the public and technical press, 
referring to new horrors, and there 
have also been a number of unsup- 
ported claims made by alleged inven- 
tors, including references to reagents 
so horrible they could not be disclosed. 
We have traced down several of these 
and remain unconvinced that the situa- 
tion, so far as offense is concerned, has 
materially changed since the war.” 

It must be remembered that the main 
problem in using a war gas is to get 


the poison to the people it is intended 
to affect. Between the wish and the 
result are many difficulties. The rela- 
tive ease with which the Italians used 
gas in Ethiopia is not a true criterion 
of its use against a strong, modern 
nation. The laws of chemistry and 
physics, the whims of weather, and the 
protective and defensive activities of 
an enlightened general staff, all com- 
bine to make a large-scale gassing oper- 
ation on civilians an expensive gamble. 
The quantity of gas necessary to lay an 
effective blanket) over an area as large 
as a city is enormous, and the expense 
of such a move is great. It is also de- 
batable whether, in most cases, the 
effect produced would be worth the 
expense and risk. 

But, we might ask, what are these 
poison gases? How are they used? 


What are their effects on man? 


It Began with a Stench Bomb 


Stench bombs were used in medieval 
warfare, especially in siege operations. 
These were made of sulphur and were 
annoying, but not fatal. Such odorous 
agents were first used by the Chinese 
—a race which appears to have in- 
vented and discarded almost everything 
before the rest of the world began 
wearing clothes. The first effective 
use of lethal gas in warfare was made 
by the Germans at Ypres on April 22, 
1915. Gas shells containing irritants 
were actually used at Neuve Chapelle 
in October, 1914, but these were with- 
out effect. In April, 1915, however, 
the Germans tried a cylinder discharge 
of gas downwind and met with com- 
plete success. Canadian and French 
troops, the surprised recipients, found 
themselves enveloped in a cloud of 
murky, greenish yellow mist—chlorine. 
The casualties were enormous. From 
that day on, chemical warfare be- 
came a permanent part of military 
tactics. Originally used to break up 
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the deadlock of trench warfare by 
driving the enemy out of the ground, 
it was soon seen to have other impor- 
tant military uses. By the end of the 
war the use of gas had become almost 
an exact science. 


Im provement 


The Germans developed poison gas 
to a high degree, and were vastly supe- 
rior to the Allies in the manufacture 
of it. But the Allies soon not only de- 
vised means of combatting chlorine, 
but began using it themselves. Mean- 
while, new gases were introduced, 
superior in many ways to chlorine. 
During the war, and after, more than 
3,000 gases and other chemical sub- 
stances were examined for their pos- 
sible value in war use. Of this num- 
ber only about thirty were in any way 
valuable, and of these only about 
twelve have proved practicable. The 
twelve gases were in use during the 
war, or would have been used in 1919 
had the war-lasted that long. No new 
gases have been found since then. 
While certain refinements have been 
made, and while equipment and meth- 
ods of using and manufacturing gas 
have been improved, it is highly im- 
probable that any nation is harboring 
any “new and devastating lethal gas.” 
Definitions 

The term “gas” is a loose one. 
Many of the lethal gases are liquids, 
which are either sprayed or are vapor- 
ized by thermo-generators, or “can- 
dies.” Others are solids. These are 
utilized usually by placing them in 
shells which, upon explosion, disperse 
them as fine dust. As a matter of fact, 
any chemical co:inpound which cannot 
be kept readily in a liquid or solid state 
is not practicable for wartime use. 

The gases fall into four general 
classes : 

CLASS A comprises the acute lung 


irritants, or choking gases. These are 
called the suffocants by the French, 
and Green. Cross or Lungenreisstoff 
by the Germans. 

CLASS B consists of the sternuta- 
tors (sneeze-producers), or nose gases. 
They are called by the French, irritants 
respiratoirs, and by the Germans, Blue 
Cross or Hustenreizstoffe. 

CLASS C takes in the lacrymators, 
or tear gases. The French call them 
lacrymogenes, and the Germans, White 
Cross or Augenreizstoffe. 

In CLASS D come the vesicants, 
or blister gases. The German term for 
them is Yellow Cross cr Hautreiz- 
stoffe. 

The chief gases in Class A (the 
choking gases) are chlorine, phosgene, 
diphosgene, and chloropicrin. Chlo- 
rine, “the classic war gas,” is the basis 
of them all. Its properties and effects 
are well known to every high school 
chemistry student. Its chief advan- 
tages as a war gas lie in its stability, its 
cheapness, and in its physical proper- 
ties. It is heavier than air and is “per- 
sistent,” that is, it does not immedi- 
ately dissipate. Its disadvantages are 
that it is visible, has a pungent, tell- 
tale odor, and will combine readily 
with, or be absorbed by, the protective 
materials in the cannisters of gas- 
masks. 

Phosgene was devised as an improve- 
ment on chlorine. It is a combination 
of chlorine and carbon monoxide. The 
gas was used extensively by the Allies 
to the end of the war, although the 
Germans let it lapse in favor of other 
and more deadly agents. It was often 
mixed with chlorine gas when released 
as a cloud because it was so light, and 
in order to keep it from dissipating too 
quickly. By chemical action the gas 
causes hydrochloric acid to form in 
human tissues, corroding the mucus 
membranes. The eyes are affected, 
the larynx becomes inflamed and irri- 
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tated, and the bronchial tubes swell, 
gradually closing the air passages to 
the lungs. Disintegration is slow and 
the victim undergoes a death-struggle 
horrible to witness in his effort to suck 
air into his lungs. Excruciating pain 
and burning is experienced, and the 
little air which the straining diaphragm 
does suck through the swollen glottis 
produces a horrible whistle. Added to 
this is the terror of the victim who 
realizes that he is slowly suffocating. 
Thousands of soldiers died of this fatal 
inflammation of the lungs, caused by 
breathing a strong concentration of 
the gas; smaller concentrations very 
often were not fatal. Phosgene has 
other effects on the body which do not 
take place immediately. It causes the 
blood serum to filter through the walls 
of the lungs and then flood them, so 
that the oxygen cannot get to the lung- 
cells and on into the blood stream. 
This is another form of suffocation, 
and victims have been known to tear 
open their throats with their fingers in 
an attempt to breathe. This effect takes 
place sometimes several hours after 
the gas has been inhaled. 

Diphosgene is the trade name for 
tri-chloro-methyl-chloro-formate. The 
French call it surpalite and the Ger- 
mans Perstoff. The gas is similar in 
effect to phosgene, but it is more per- 
sistent. For this reason, it was pre- 
ferred by the Germans who used it in 
gas shells. The Allies could make the 
gas in the laboratory, but could not 
perfect a manufacturing process 
whereby it would be economical and 
abundant. So they kept to phosgene. 

The sternutators are all solid arsenic 
compounds, and were used mostly by 
the Germans, especially during the last 
year of tha war. These arsenic solids 
were loaded in shells which, on explo- 
sion, reduced them to a powder fine 
enough to penetrate ordinary gas- 
masks. When the fine particles entered 
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the nose, the result was terrific pain, 
accompanied by much sneezing and 
coughing. Soldier-victims invariably 
tore off their masks in order to sneeze, 
thus leaving themselves unprotected 
from other toxic gases in the air— 
mustard or phosgene, for instance. To 
withstand the arsenic powders, masks 
had to be very fancy indeed, and the 
more complicated the mask, the less 
efficient and comfortable the soldier. 
The value of chloropicrin (also classi- 
fied in “A” group) lies in its ease of 
gas-mask penetration. Other gases in 
this same group are diphenylarsine 
chloride (Clark 1 or DA), diphenylar- 
sine cyanide (Clark 2 or DC), and 
diphenylaminearsine chloride (“‘adam- 
site” or DM). The latter was the only 
lethal gas developed during the war. 
It was to have been made on a large 
scale by the British in 1919, but was 
never actually used on the front. It 
is said to be more violent than DC. 

The Jlacrymators were important 
with the Germans but were not used as 
extensively by the Allies. Although 
they did not directly cause an impres- 
sive list of casualties, they were a great 
source of annoyance. Chiefly these 
gases caused the eyes to run and to 
smart, with obvious disadvantage to 
the soldiers of the enemy. The Ger- 
inans used the tear-gases to harass the 
Allied troops. By constantly sending 
tear-gas over, they could force the 
enemy troops to keep their masks on 
for hours at a time. The effect was 
to lower morale and efficiency. 

Gases in the tear-gas group are ben- 
zyl bromide and xylyl bromide (Ger- 
man TJ-Stoff and French cyclite). 
These were generally replaced later in 
the war by more pungent compounds, 
such as brombenzylcyanide (B-Stoff 
or martonite). These were largely 
used in hand-grenades and shells. In 
this group, also, is chloropicrin, men- 
tioned before. This penetrated masks 
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and caused vomiting and even death. 
It was frequently used in conjunction 
with phosgene. The Germans called it 
Klop, the French aquinite, and the 
British, PS. 

Outstanding among the vesicants are 
mustard gas, so called because of its 
odor, and Jewisite, named after its 
American inventor. Mustard (dichlo- 
rethyl sulphide) is probably the king 
among gases, at least from a tactical 
standpoint. It will: harm any part of 
the human organism with which it 
comes in contact. It attacks the skin 
either as vapor or as a liquid, causing 
deep burns which heal slowly and 
which often give place to secondary in- 
fection. The gas also affects the eyes, 
lungs, digestion, nerves—virtually the 
entire system. France was the only 


nation among the Allies successful in 
the manufacture of this gas—an ac- 
complishment finally attained toward 


the end of the war. Called by France 
yperite, it was also used by the British 
and Americans with considerable suc- 
cess. The Germans called it Lost 
and used it in great quantities. It is a 
persistent gas, and men have become 
badly burned merely by sitting on 
ground that had been infected hours 
earlier. In the Ethiopian campaign, 
Italy drenched the hillsides with mus- 
tard gas in order to discourage snipers 
and guerrilla tactics. The gas clung to 
the damp ground and vegetation for 
long periods, burning the bare bodies 
and unshod feet of hundreds of na- 
tives, long after its apparent vestiges 
had disappeared. 

Lewisite is chlorovinylarsine dichlo- 
ride, and was discovered in 1904 by a 
chemist in America. It was not actu- 
ally used in the war, but the Americans 
had prepared to manufacture large 
quantities. A greatly exaggerated hor- 
ror, sometimes called the “dew of 
death,” lewisite is one of the gases, 
you hear, which will “wipe out entire 


cities.” This much can be said of it: 
it is quicker-acting than mustard gas, 
but its burns heal more quickly; it is 
more volatile, but consequently less 
persistent; it has a more pronounced 
smell, and therefore is more easily 
recognized. The British still prefer 
mustard. 

Two other gases must be mentioned, 
although they are not deemed practical 
for chemical warfare. These are car- 
bon monoxide and hydrocyanic acid, or 
Blue Gas. Both are among the most 
deadly gases known. Everyone is 
familiar with carbon monoxide, a prod- 
uct of incomplete combustion and the 
cause of many deaths among motorists. 
But it is lighter than air and dissipates 
too quickly to effect much damage. 
Furthermore, it cannot be liquefied at 
reasonable temperatures, which means 
that it is impractical from a transporta- 
tion standpoint. It is, however, used 
in combination with more persistent 
gases. 

Hydrocyanic acid is very cheap, easy 
to make, and extremely lethal; one 
whiff paralyzes the heart. It is, how- 
ever, unstable and extremely difficult 
to handle. It has a limited commercial 
use, and there are probably not more 
than a dozen men in this country capa- 
ble of “fooling” with it. 

Of all the war gases, only one was 
developed during the war specifically 
for war use—adamsite. Experimen- 
ters have been hampered by lack of re- 
liable means of testing, for experiments 
on animals are not conclusive. 

These, then, are the gases available 
for chemical warfare. It is evident 
that the use of a gas in warfare de- 
pends on more than actual killing 
power. A serious failure in any one 
of the requirements makes a gas im- 
practicable for war use, regardless of 
its lethal qualities. The requirements 
are physical, chemical, and economic. 
The ideal war gas must be effective in 
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small concentrations; it must be able 
to inflict casualties when diluted as 
weak as one part in several million 
parts of air. Next, enemy protection 
against it must be difficult, expensive, 
and time-consuming. Again, the gas 
must be effective in as many ways as 
possible—preferably a combination eye, 
nose, throat, lung, nerve, and skin irri- 
tant. Also, it should force the enemy 
to mask, and then penetrate the mask. 
It must be cheap and easy to manufac- 
ture on a large scale. It must be easy 
to handle and to transport. It should 
be heavier than air. It must be stable 
—that is, it must not readily combine 
with other substances! as, for example, 
the filtering substances in gas-mask 
cannisters. And it must not lose its 
effectiveness in storage or in shipment, 
or be rendered ineffective by the ex- 
plosion when used in shells. 

These and other “musts” explain 
why there are so few gases, and why 
even those in use are not so effective in 
actual warfare as they are in the lab- 
oratory. Granted that a gas attack on 
a big city can be successful, the cost 
would be enormous—enough in some 
cases to run an army corps for a con- 
siderable period. 

The greatest threat to cities in war- 
time will come from thermite (incen- 
diary) bombs. These contain a sim- 
ple mixture of iron and aluminum 


which, upon striking, will combine to 
create temperatures of more than 4,000 
degrees. The thermite bomb weighs 
about two or three pounds and great 
quantities can be carried by airplanes. 
Whereas a gas attack is soon over and 
not effective above the ground, a ther- 
mite bomb will start a fire; a thousand 
conceivably might start a thousand 
fires. The spreading cumulative effect 
of the bombs would be far worse than 
a gas attack. 

But it is to be noted that the infantry 
and artillery still hold the palm for 
pure destructiveness. A place can be 
bombed, gassed, and shelled to the 
heart’s content, but it is not captured 
until troops move in and actually oc- 
cupy it. The Japanese used the most 
modern means of reducing the Chinese 
forts below Shanghai to a powder, but 
did not succeed in dislodging the de- 
fenders. It was finally necessary to 
land Japanese marines and take the 
forts with the bayonet. And it must 
be said that a good, tough bayonet 
charge can result in more nastiness 
and carnage, more horrible wounds and 
human suffering, than any other means. 
One of the sorriest events of the Italio- 
Ethiopian war was the destruction 
and pillaging of Addis Ababa by the 
demoralized native troops. There 
was nothing chemical or modern about 
that. 





—behind the Arab-Jewish 
riots in the Holy Land 


CONFLICT in PALESTINE 


BY ABRAHAM REVUSKY 


Berge after a lull of several years, 
the riots in Palestine, reminiscent 
of the much larger outbreaks of 1921 
and 1929, again give that little country 
the aspect of an armed camp. 

It is to be hoped that soon the 
Holy Land will regain the outward 
calmness of the last few years and again 
resume its forward march toward prog- 
ress and prosperity. But such outward 
calmness should not be mistaken for 
genuine peace. An embittered, relent- 
less political struggle is being waged in 
Palestine. Even when not fought with 
knives and bullets, it constantly charges 
the atmosphere with potential electric- 
ity. 

The struggle is a three-cornered one. 
First, there are the Jews, basing their 
claims not only on old historical con- 
nections and on, formal rights granted 
to them by the famous Balfour Dec- 
laration, but also on important eco- 
nomic achievements which helped to 
enrich and _ civilize that formerly 
neglected country. Second, there are 
the Arabs who, forming the majority 
of the population, claim the right to 
self-determination, and demand a stop 
to Jewish immigration which they re- 
gard as a menace to their national in- 
terest. Third, above both Jew and Arab 
stand the British who, by the right of 
military conquest and actual possession, 
legalized by a mandate from the League 
of Nations, are ruling the country and 


trying to maintain a balance of power 
between the Arabs and Jews. 


Jewish Argument 


Pleading their rights to establish a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
Jewish leaders of the country, sup- 
ported by a strong Zionist movement 
throughout the world, point not only to 
formal promises made to them in this 
respect, but also to the natural right 
of a persecuted people to find a new 
haven in any country whose natural 
possibilities are not yet developed by its 
former population. They point to the 
Nazi persecutions in Germany, which 
are making life impossible for the 
500,000 Jews still living there. They 
likewise envisage intensification of the 
Jewish problem in several other coun- 
tries where millions of Jews are con- 
demned to gradual starvation by eco- 
nomic discrimination. For at least 
some of these Jews, Palestine would 
seem the only hope. 

Jewish leaders argue that the Zionist 
colonization of the Holy Land was not 
done at the expense of native Arabs. 
They base this assertion on statistics 
proving that the Arabs in Palestine, 
freed (thanks to Jewish medical as- 
sistance) of epidemic diseases prevail- 
ing in other countries of the Near East, 
showed the greatest natural increase. 
No Arab, it is stated, was driven out of 
the country because of Jewish pene- 
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tration. On the contrary, owing to the 
prosperity created by Jewish immigra- 
tion every year, Palestine absorbs a 
growing number of Arab laborers from 
the neighboring countries. During the 
last 14 years the Arab population of 
Palestine, according to official figures, 
increased from 664,000 to 960,000. 
Even a superficial comparison of the 
living standards of the Arabs in Pales- 
tine with their co-nationalists in Trans- 
jordan and Iraq proves that the Arabs, 
at least economically, did nothing but 
gain from the Jewish immigration. 


Arab Grievances 


Many Arab leaders concede the 
truthfulness of these Jewish assertions. 
They cannot uphold the old argument 
about impoverishment of Arab peas- 
ants by the Jewish immigration when 
all facts seem to prove the contrary. 
But they still maintain that Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine may mean their 
ultimate ruin. They feel that when the 
Jews become stronger and will no 
longer be restrained by the British ad- 
ministration in shaping the destiny of 
the country, they may drive out Arabs 
from Government positions and impor- 
tant branches of trade and industry. 
And even if this danger should not be 
realized, even if Arab _ prosperity 
should continue indefinitely under Jew- 
ish rule, Arabs cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the prospects of de- 
nationalization, allegedly threatened be- 
cause of Jewish immigration. 

“We cannot sell the priority of our 
national rights for material advan- 
tages,” the author was told by one of 
the younger Arab nationalists who was 
honest enough to discard the old con- 
tentions. 

This argument, from the Jewish 
viewpoint, is the most injurious. 
When Arab leaders come forth with 
complaints about unemployment and 
landlessness, supposedly caused by Jew- 


ish immigration, the Zionists can easily 
refute such complaints by pointing to 
the indisputable strides of the Arab 
population since the beginning of Jew- 
ish immigration. It is much more 
difficult for Zionist leaders to deal with 
the new Arab generation which, edu- 
cated in a strongly nationalist spirit, is 
inclined to disregard economic advan- 
tages and to argue on the basis of pure 
nationalism. 


British Position 


It is only natural that the controv- 
ersy, putting England in the position 
of supreme arbiter, enormously 
strengthens British power im Palestine. 
Notwithstanding their alleged impar- 
tiality towards the warring factions, 
the British recently adopted a policy 
which seems to indicate a growing pro- 
Arab sentiment. Formally bound by 
the Balfour Declaration, the British 
Colonial Office, under whose jurisdic- 
tion Palestine was placed since the 
mandate, clearly shows the tendency to 
trim the extent and lessen the signifi- 
cance of the document. The ambigu- 
ous wording of that promise, granting 
Jews the right to establish a National 
Home in Palestine under the condition 
of “safeguarding its civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties,” gives ample leeway for all kinds 
of interpretations. 

It seems that immediately after the 
war leading British circles were in- 
clined to interpret the provisions of the 
Balfour Declaration in a broader sense. 
But the Jews, lacking strong and far- 
sighted leadership, neglected the great 
opportunities of that time. Likewise, 
they were not able then to establish 
friendly contacts with Arab leaders of 
the country. In later years Great Brit- 
ain, under the influence of the Tories 
in the Colonial Office, who are unsuited 
temperamentally to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the tremendous forces behind 
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the Jewish movement, took a less friend- 
ly attitude towards Jewish aspirations. 
The strengthening of the Arab move- 
ment, culminating in the pogroms of 
1921 and 1929, was regarded by many 
officials as another argument for a pro- 
Arab policy. As matters stand now, 
Jews have the distinct feeling that Brit- 
ish policy in Palestine is based more on 
the second part of the Balfour Declar- 
ation, safeguarding the rights of the 
Arabs, than on its direct obligation to 
facilitate establishment of the Jewish 
National Home. 

Naturally, it is not easy to keep Jews 
away from Palestine. A people of 
seventeen million, the greatest portion 
of whom is brought to the brink of 
starvation by anti-Semitic persecution, 
cannot, be made by regulation alone to 
give up hope for the only country 
which offers them a reasonably secure 
future. Moreover, the British people 
at home, contrary to the hard-boiled 
officials of the Colonial Office, sym- 
pathize with the plight of the Jews, 
especially in Hitler Germany, and are 
proud of the historic opportunity given 
Great Britain to save these industrious 
people. 


Legislative Assembly 


At the present time, the political 
struggle in Palestine is conducted 
around three important issues — the 
legislative assembly, land legislation, 
and immigration. 

The problem of the legislative as- 
sembly, the necessity for which was 
theoretically recognized since the be- 
ginning of the British civil adminis- 
tration in Palestine, lately took on a 
practical aspect owing to the decision 
of the Colonial Office to convoke such 
an assembly in the immediate future. 
In its present shape the projected as- 
sembly provides for separate elections 
of representatives of the three principal 
communities of Palestine—Moslems, 


Christians, and Jews. ‘To this group, 
it is provided, shall be added a certain 
number of British officials appointed 
by the High Commissioner.  Alto- 
gether, the legislative assembly shall 
consist of eleven Arab Moslems, three 
Christian Arabs, seven Jews, five Brit- 
ish officials, and two “merchants.” The 
last classification is really a disguised 
representation of the smaller minori- 
ties of Palestine. Probably one of 
these “merchants” will be a German, 
and the other a Greek or Armenian. 

The efforts of the present High 
Commissioner, Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
to induce Arab and Jewish leaders to 
accept this representation as the begin- 
ning of a future parliament met with 
the greatest difficulty. The Jews flatly 
rejected the idea of a legislative as- 
sembly at the present time when they 
are still a minority—about 30 percent 
of the total population. They argue 
that the 390,000 Jews now living in 
Palestine are not a substitute for the 
seventeen million people to whom the 
Balfour Declaration was _ originally 
offered. The right of Jews outside 
Palestine to go there should be recog- 
nized, it is felt, by giving the Jewish 
community at least parity with the 
Arabs in the proposed assembly. On 
the force of these arguments the Jews 
decided to boycott the anticipated elec- 
tions. 

When Jewish leaders are confronted 
with the objection that parity of 390,- 
000 Jews with 960,000 Arabs would not 
be in accordance with prevalent demo- 
cratic principles, they usually reply by 
pointing to other British possessions 
where the supremacy of the colonizing 
minority is recognized even in a more 
pronounced manner. Why should the 
British demand from Jews such “me- 
chanical” justice, of which they them- 
selves would never think of Kenya, 
Rhodesia, or the Union of South 
Africa? 
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It is argued further that the Jews are 
paying about sixty percent of the taxes 
and are, in general, on a much higher 
level of civilization. Thus, they feel they 
are entitled to something more than 
proportionate representation. For in- 
stance, if Palestine should have elec- 
tions on the American model, where 
some literacy test is regarded as a basic 
condition for voting rights, the number 
of Jewish voters would certainly be no 
less than the number of Arabs. 

Arab factions are still divided in 
their attitude toward the proposed as- 
sembly. Were the Jews to accept the 
proposal, Arab leaders would most 
certainly reject it. They would say, as 
they did in 1922, when the project of 
a legislative council was launched by 
the then High Commissioner, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, that the proposed assem- 
bly does not give the Arab majority 
sufficient control over the country. As 
matters stand now, most Arab leaders 
are ready to accept the proposition in 
principle. At the same time, they de- 
mand an assurance that future legisla- 
tures reserve the right to prohibit Jew- 
ish immigration, or to limit it at least 
to an insignificant annual quota. They 
would also like to pass laws which 
would restrain Jews from purchasing 
land for the settlement of immigrants. 

It seems that the British Govern- 
ment, rejecting the demands of Arab 
leaders regarding immigration, is in- 
clined to include land legislation within 
the limits of the future assembly. 
However, this does not mean abolition 
of the veto right of the High Commis- 
sioner, who may always use this pre- 
rogative if a certain law would seem to 
him inimical to the interests of the coun- 
try, or contrary to its basic constitution, 
which includes a certain minimum of 
Jewish rights. 

The arguments of the Arab leaders 
who are ready to accept such a legisla- 
ture, despite the practically unlimited 





veto power of the High Commissioner, 
are that the British Government will be 
constantly reluctant to use its veto 
power, if a certain law should be re- 
adopted at each session. Besides, the 
legislature would serve as a valuable 
arena of nationalistic propaganda 
among the Arabs. 

Lately, the project of a legislative 
assembly was discussed in the British 
Parliament. The great majority of 
speakers in the House of Lords as well 
as in the House of Commons strongly 
rejected the assembly plan on the 
ground that it was a betrayal of war- 
time promises made to Jews. The Gov- 
ernment, however, regards the establish- 
ment of a legislative assembly as its 
exclusive prerogative, and therefore no 
resolution regarding it was formally 
adopted. Nevertheless, the opinion is 
heard that the hostile attitude shown 
by the British Parliament towards the 
idea of an immediate convocation of a 
legislative assembly in Palestine may 
greatly affect the future actions of the 
Government there. In Zionist circles 
the hope was expressed that the British 
rulers of Palestine, without formally 
renouncing the assembly, would use the 
sharp Jewish hostility as a pretext for 
shelving it for the present. 


Restriction of Immigration 


The second important problem that 
is causing continuous political strife in 
Palestine is Jewish immigraton. Be- 
fore 1933 the net result of this immi- 
gration did not exceed the yearly aver- 
age of 10,000—hardly enough to offset 
the natural Arab increase. Although 
the percentage of Jews was increasing 
slightly, their chances ever to attain a 
majority, or even a numerical parity, 
seemed remote. With the beginning of 
1933 this situation, however, under- 
went a radical change. Persecution in 
Germany, coupled with increasing dis- 
crimination in other countries and a 
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general feeling of economic insecurity 
among the Jews, tremendously 
strengthened the driving force of Jew- 
ish immigration. The economic boom 
which started in Palestine even before 
Hitler’s rise to power gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to constructive activities 
requiring an increasingly greater num- 
ber of labor immigrants. As the result 
of these developments, the Jewish im- 
migration in 1933 reached 31,000, grew 
in 1934 to 43,000, and jumped in 1935 
to the unprecedented figure of 62,000. 
Together with a smaller number of 
illegal immigrants who were smuggled 
into the country without official per- 
mits, the net result of the Jewish im- 
migration during the last three years 
was at least 140,000. 

There was no unemployment during 
this period of intense immigration. On 
the contrary, the influx of constructive 
capital was on a much larger scale than 
the influx of labor. All the time there 
was an actual shortage of manual labor. 
In many cases Jewish capitalists, owing 
to the labor shortage caused by severe 
immigration restrictions, had to em- 
ploy, instead of their own people, an 
increasing number of Arabs from the 
neighboring countries. The area of 
orange plantations, which produces the 
main exports of the country, rapidly 
expanded, and a great number of di- 
versified industrial undertakings were 
established. 

The experience of the last three 
years showed that an immigration of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 Jews could be 
easily maintained in the future, if only 
it were accompanied, as heretofore, by 
a corresponding influx of Jewish capi- 
tal. This is quite possible. 

Naturally, the maintenance of the 
present level of Jewish immigration 
and its gradual increase also depends 
on the economic policies of the manda- 
tory power. At present, Palestine, as 
a country of free trade in the midst of 


a protection-minded world, has become 
a dumping ground for subsidized mer- 
chandise, especially from countries 
with devalued currency. Many Jewish 
leaders are convinced that a radical 
change in the trade status, prescribed 
by a mandate created under wholly dif- 
ferent circumstances, is a primary con- 
dition for the future development of 
the National Home. 

It is easy to understand why Arab 
leaders are greatly aroused by the pros- 
pects of a Jewish immigration which 
would considerably exceed the natural 
increase of the Arab _ population. 
Should the Jewish immigration proceed 
at the average rate of the past three 
years, the numerical parity, regarded 
by some Zionist leaders as the pinnacle 
of their ambitions, would be reached in 
about 25 years. Small wonder that the 
propaganda against Jewish immigra- 
tion recently reached its height. 

The Government seems inclined to 
yield to demands for new restrictions. 
The number of certificates for labor 
immigrants granted for the first half 
of this year was greatly curtailed, and 
rumors have been spread regarding the 
intention of the Government to double 
the minimum required from capitalistic 
immigrants. At present this amounts 
to one thousand pounds ($5,000.00). 

While the latter intention apparently 
has been abandoned for the time being 
because of the strong Jewish protests 
throughout the world, several minor re- 
strictions were recently put in force to 
reduce Jewish immigration to the low- 
est possible level. 

Immigration itself, the Jews claim, 
is the greatest source of Palestine’s 
prosperity. Jewish capital, it is held, 
does not regard investments in Pales- 
tine secure if there is no guarantee of a 
further increase in the Jewish commun- 
ity. Many well-to-do people who just 
salvaged a part of their capital from 
Germany are not certain that even in 
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Palestine Jews may regard themselves 
as secure should they forever remain a 
minority among a great Arab popula- 
tion. At the same time, landlords are 
not eager to build on a truly large scale 
when they cannot anticipate a strong 
clamor for their apartments from the 
newcomers from Europe. 


Land Legislation 


The problem of land legislation is 
based on the Arab apprehension that 
the Jews, with their superior capital 
resources, intend gradually to pur- 
chase all arable land, thereby forcing 
Arab peasants into urban occupations 
or emigration. However, should the 
Jews, or even some of them, actually 
harbor such aggressive aims, they are 
still very far from the goal. The total 
land that came into Jewish possession 
in the 55 years of Jewish colonization 
does not exceed 1,480,000 dunams (a 
dunam is one fourth of an acre), which 
is only 6% of the 26,158,000 dunams 
forming the total land area. Even 
conceding that the Jewish-owned tracts 
contain a greater percentage of arable 
land than those in the country as a 
whole, there is still a great discrepancy 
between the percentage of Jews in Pal- 
estine (about 30%) and their land 
holdings in that country. 

The total area now under cultivation 
is estimated to be about six million 
dunams, or about 23% of the total 
area of the country. Most agricul- 
tural experts are firmly convinced that 
at least half of Palestine’s land could 
be profitably cultivated. 

Opposing the Arab demand for the 
prohibition of land sales, Jewish far- 
mers in Palestine contend that in most 
cases Arab landowners economically 


gained by the sale of some holdings to 
Jews. In addition, they profited to a 
very great extent by the development 
of a great inner market created by 
Jewish immigration. 

Land legislation introduced by the 
British seems to favor the Arabs. 
Without directly prohibiting the sale of 
land to Jews, the British Administra- 
tion promulgated several laws which 
afford land tenants and even squatters 
a degree of protection unheard of in 
England or in other dominions. It vir- 
tually means that when an imporant 
Arab landowner sells some of his hold- 
ings to Jews, the buyers cannot take 
actual possession of the land until the 
land tenants, even if they do not pos- 
sess any legal title to the land, are com- 
pensated to an extent regarded as satis- 
factory by them. 

In sharp contrast to this extremely 
radical protection of land tenants, the 
land taxation of Palestine is highly re- 
actionary. The entire burden of taxa- 
tion is placed on the shoulders of 
farmers who cultivate their land more 
intensively than the others. The orange 
groves, which comprise the most in- 
tensive branch of Palestine’s agricul- 
ture, must pay exorbitant taxes at a 
time when uncultivated land, held by 
its present owners for purely specula- 
tive purposes, is actually free of taxa- 
tion. It is only natural that such laws 
enabling feudal Arab landowners to 
retain their uncultivated land without 
any cost are a serious hindrance to fur- 
ther Jewish colonization. 

But acute as the political situation in 
Palestine is at present, there are still 
hopes for the future. They find root 
principally in more broad-minded atti- 
tudes on the part of Jew and Arab. 
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l.UTOPIA EVADES ALBERTA | By STEVEN CARTWRIGHT 


AKE the Townsend movement. 

Reduce its promised benefits from 
$200 to $25 a month, but extend them 
to all adult mankind. Give the plan 
a more vehement leader, and add an 
even deeper religious fervor. Trans- 
plant it to a Canadian prairie province. 
You then have a coarse, but fair, idea 
of Premier Aberhart’s Alberta Social 
Credit League. 

But there is one vital difference: 
Economists can wrangle until dooins- 
day about the Townsend plan, but the 
Aberhart system of social credit has 
been put to the bitter test of reality. 
Dr. Townsend is still but a potential 
political threat; Mr. Aberhart, on the 
other hand, is the first major prophet 
on this continent to have been elected 
to power. 

Essentially, the Alberta election was 
a personal victory for Mr. Aberhart. 
Unprepossessing, even uncouth, in his 
physical appearance, his success can be 
explained in terms of a fanatical zeal 
which compels his followers and tram- 
ples on his enemies. 

Mr. Aberhart would rule the move- 
ment with an iron hand. Members 
are called upon to pledge themselves 
against listening to adverse propa- 
ganda, whether by radio or newspaper. 
Mr. Aberhart personally chose the 
movement’s election candidates from 
panels of names drawn up by local 
committees. Hecklers he cannot abide, 
and to him the press is anathema. 

If Mr. Aberhart has littie regard for 
the democratic conventions of free 


speech and discussion, it is because he 
has vested his political principles with 
the cloak of religious authority ; to dis- 
cuss them is heresy and to oppose them 
is sin. The creed he has wedded to so- 
cial credit is a Baptist fundamentalist 
one, combined with a strong strain of 
evangelical mysticism; he speaks fer- 
vently of “raptures” and the second 
coming of Christ. In brief, he might 
be described as a cross between Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson. 

Thus Mr. Aberhart’s success has 
been, not as an economist, nor yet as 
a politician, but as a prophet. His 
message has been best expressed by a 
Winnipeg editor in the words, “Come 
unto me all that travail and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you $25 a 
month.” It is impossible to under- 
stand the growth of the Alberta Social 
Credit League without appreciating 
the fact that social credit has come to 
Alberta as a revealed religion rather 
than as an economic theory. Mr. Aber- 
hart has offered his followers, not only 
economic security in this world, but 
the salvation of their souls in the next. 
And as a political platform it proved 
invincible. 

The kernel of the prophet’s follow- 
ing consists of those who have listened 
faithfully to his Sunday broadcasts 
from the Calgary Prophetic Bible In- 
stitute over a period of about ten years. 

Economic conditions, too, have been 
in Mr. Aberhart’s favor, and the ranks 
of his followers were swelled by those 
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who felt that no experiment could land 
the province in a worse mess than it 
endured at the time. There were those 
who took up social credit as they would 
have entered a chain-letter scheme, and 
of course, there was a leavening of 
those who saw a chance for exploita- 
tion and those who wanted something 
for nothing. 

All these factors combined to bring 
Mr. Aberhart into power last August 
with a sweeping mandate to bring 
heaven down to earth in the course of 
a couple of legislative sessions. The 
political battle won, he is now wrest- 
ling with the practical application of an 
economic theory which most people re- 
gard as fantastic. 


Blue prints for Utopia 


From Major Douglas, the English 
originator of social credit, Mr. Aber- 
hart has borrowed his vocabulary, plus 
the basic idea of an inherent lack of 
purchasing power which must be offset 
by consumers’ credit. The rest of the 
plan is his own brain-child. 

If you are a citizen of Alberta you 
will receive each month from the State 
Credit House your “cultural heritage” 
of $25, which you must spend within 
a year or invest in Government bonds. 

If you happen to be the Provincial 
Treasurer of Alberta, you will be re- 
sponsible for the issuance of $120,- 
000,000 worth of this credit each year. 
The measure of this responsibility is 
the fact that, during the last six years, 
the budgetary revenues of Alberta 
have run consistently around the figure 
of $15,000,000 a year. So if, again, 
you are an inquisitive lay economist, 
you will ask how the provincial reve- 
nues can be increased eightfold to cov- 
er the payment of these dividends, un- 
less the plan is simply and excessively 
inflationary. 

This is where the “just price” and 


the “unearned increment levy” come 
in. Mr. Aberhart attributes a large 
portion of Alberta’s economic woes to 
an excessive spread between the pro- 
ducer’s and the retailer’s price—the 
“unearned increment.” A committee 
of experts would fix the “just price” 
for all commodities; all prices would 
be held down, and the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices reduced. 

Secondly, Mr. Aberhart claims that 
the “unearned increment” should be 
subject to a levy. In effect this pro- 
posed levy is the familiar idea of a 
processing tax. 

So far, so good. But how can Mr. 
Aberhart finance an annual disburse- 
ment of $120,000,000 a year from the 
proceeds of a processing tax when, in 
1932, Alberta’s total net production 
was only $148,000,000, the gross value 
of the province’s manufactured prod- 
ucts $55,000,000, and the total retail 
sales only $116,000,000? 

In answer to this, Mr. Aberhart 
claims that the subsidy to consumers 
and the reduction of prices by price 
control will so stimulate the flow of 
goods and credit that a levy which nor- 
mally would yield but $10,000,000, 
would be sufficient to guarantee pay- 
ment of the full yearly dividends. 

There are obvious objections to the 
Aberhart plan. There is the constitu- 
tional obstacle. The British North 
America Act reserves to the Federal 
Government the right to control cur- 
rency and credit, trade and commerce. 

On the economic side, it may be so- 
cially desirable to reduce the middle- 
man’s profits by controlling producers’ 
and retailers’ prices. But if the plan 
proposes to raise its funds from a tax 
on this spread, surely to reduce it is 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

The real crux of the matter, how- 
ever, is whether or not Mr. Aberhart 
is justified in expecting such a phe- 
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MR. ABERHART’S PROGRESS 


nomenal increase in trade as a result of 
subsidizing consumption. In the first 
place, Alberta is substantially depen- 
dent upon external trade, and social 
credit is not going to pay $25 a month 
to English and continental wheat im- 
porters. Second, Mr. Aberhart bases 
his more optimistic calculations upon 
the velocity of credit circulation, point- 
ing out that in four months one town 
did $8,000.00 worth of business with 
$1,000 worth of post-dated checks. 
This, supposedly, is the magic. But 
Mr. Aberhart apparently confuses the 
circulation of credit with that of com- 
modities. The cold fact remains that 
$120,000,000 will have to be collected 
from the processing of commodities. 
While Mr. Aberhart claims that 
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social dividends will miraculously in- 
crease the turnover of these commodi- 
ties, others point out that the process- 
ing tax necessarily will be so severe 
that it will inhibit production. 

At present, the onus of proof is 
still with Mr. Aberhart, for a prac- 
tical demonstration of the mysteries 
of social credit has had to wait upon 
the more pressing problem of keep- 
ing Alberta solvent. 

Inheriting an empty treasury, a cur- 
rent deficit of $2,810,000, and a 
funded debt of nearly $160,000,000, 
he told his followers that they would 
have to wait 18 months for the new 
dispensation. Mr. R. J. Magor, Mon- 
treal actuary and Chamber of Com- 
merce president, was engaged as an 
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adviser, and the Government embarked 
upon the unspectacular task of prun- 
ing expenses. 

Borrowing money was more com- 
plicated. Mr. Aberhart needed cash 
before he could get social credit work- 
ing, but the investing public and the 
banks would not lend the necessary 
funds until they could see the scheme 
in successful operation. That left the 
Federal Government as the only source 
of cash, 

By Christmas 1935, Mr. Aberhart’s 
political honeymoon was definitely 
over. All that the voters of Alberta 
had to show for their faith were a 
series of economy measures, instigated 
by a president of that temple of fi- 
nancial orthodoxy, the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Aberhart himself had 
postponed the deadline for payment 
of the first $25 by another six months. 
To make matters worse, Major Doug- 
las over in England, who was being 
depended upon to lend an expert hand 
after the routine financial problems 
had been cleared up, was showing 
signs of disaffection. 

With the New Year came the Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference and a 
showdown with Ottawa on the matter 
of loans. The Federal Government 
laid down the ultimatum that it would 
continue to stand behind the credit of 
the provinces only on condition that 
it received satisfactory security for 
loans and that the flow of provincial 
bond issues should be controlled by a 
Federal-Provincial Loan Council. A\I- 
berta was granted a Federal loan of 
$2,000,000. But it was to be the last 
“hand-out”; all further - assistance 
would be conditional upon that 
province’s acceptance of the Loan 
Council’s supervision—which would 
of course, effectively clog the opera- 
tion of social credit. 

March 1936 brought its mead of 
grief to Alberta. First, there was the 








budget, which showed a deficit of 
$5,227,850. For the year 1936-7, new 
taxes were to be added, old ones in- 
creased, yet a deficit of $2,549,044 
was still anticipated. The only answer 
appeared to be conversion of the pro- 
vincial debt to a 2.75% rate of in- 
terest, which would save $2,297,519 
annually; yet that would discourage 
future lenders. 

The second episode was the final 
break with Major Douglas, who shed 
all responsibility for the plight of his 
doctrines in Alberta. 

If March came in like a lion, it did 
not go out like a lamb. On the 3lst 
a bond maturity of $3,200,000 fell 
due. The provincial treasury was 
bare. The banks declined to advance 
payments on the principal of the debt. 
And Mr. Aberhart had two choices: 
He could obtain a, Federal loan and 
guarantee of the refunding issue 
if he would accept future Federal su- 
pervision of his financing. Or he 
could risk alienating all lenders by 
defaulting, He nailed his colors to 
the mast and chose the latter course. 

Today, Mr. Aberhart stands alone. 
Major Douglas has gone; social credit 
has been referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion; and the introduction of the whole 
scheme seems as far away as it was 
last August. Alberta is not paying its 
way and the Premier’s refusal to com- 
promise his principles has isolated the 
province from outside help. He may 
continue to postpone Utopia and en- 
gender the disaffection of his fol- 
lowers; or political exigencies may 
force him to embark upon his program 
precipitately. Neither alternative of- 
fers to Mr. Aberhart an enduring po- 
litical future. In the meantime, he 
stands as an object lesson to the effect 
that while it is bad enough for a 
prophet to be without honor in his 
own country, to be a prophet without 
credit—well. . . . 
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CANADA’S NEW DEALERS 


BY GRANT DEXTER 


N 1921 Viscount Bryce in his book 

Modern Democracies remarked that 
“in Canada, ideas are not needed to 
make parties, for these can live by 
heredity and, like the Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellines of medieval Italy, by memor- 
ies of past combats.” 

Broadly speaking, the years of the 
depression have confirmed Lord 
Bryce’s observation. Yet hard times 
have produced at least one political 
party which is likely to endure—the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion. Two others, the Social Credit 
and Reconstruction parties, whose 
horoscopes are not favorable, are in 
existence, and he would be a bold man 
who would forecast what will issue 
from the political ferment now going 
on in the French-Canadian Province 
of Quebec. As regards the more ex- 
treme shades of opinion, the com- 
munist vote has increased, but it is 
still a negligible factor; as a national 
political force communism is virtually 
non-existent. 


Rise of the C.C.F. 


When Viscount Bryce wrote Mod- 
ern Democracies, he had before him 
the record of more than 50 years of 
the Canadian Federation. It told of 
many political insurrections, third 
parties which had sprung up, but of 
which none had succeeded. On rare 
occasions these third parties had served 
to defeat one or the other of the major 
parties; otherwise they had played no 


part in the Government of the Do- 
minion. In 1921, however, the most 
formidable of all third parties, the 
Progressive movement, was launched 
and emerged from the general elec- 
tion of that year as the second largest 
party in the Commons. This was a 
radical liberal movement, directed 
chiefly towards the lowering of tariffs. 
Five years later it had been largely 
absorbed in the Liberal Party, the 
traditional low-tariff party, and Ca- 
nadian politics had reverted to the time- 
honored two-party system—Liberals 
and Conservatives. 

There then remained of the Pro- 
gressive Party an ill-assorted rump, 
comprising two Laborites and a hand- 
ful of rural members from Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and Ontario. Pass- 
ing years saw this group weld itself 
into a political unit with a distinctive 
policy. It became, in 1932, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
Party, the nearest approach Canada is 
likely to get to a socialist party. 

To the student of politics, the emer- 
gence of the C.C.F. is intensely inter- 
esting. The party is a combination of 
labor and farmer ‘members, and the 
platform is socialistic. The difficulties 
of uniting labor and agriculture are 
obvious, but to rally North American 
farmers to a socialistic policy has al- 
ways been regarded as impossible. 

The C.C.F. today stands for a new 
economic system to be brought about 
by the socialization of key industries 
and services. The first step would be 
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to socialize the financial institutions. 
From there the party would proceed 
to the State control of foreign trade by 
export and import boards. Unemploy- 
ment would be met by public works, 
slum clearance, and housing schemes. 
Social services, pensions, medicine, 
etc., would be extended, and the medi- 
cal profession would become a branch 
of the Government service. 

The record of the party in succes- 
sive elections indicates little promise 
of immediate success. There were 21 
members in the farmer-labor group re- 
turned in 1926; 15 in 1930; and seven 
C.C.F. members in 1935. The party 
would seem to be headed for oblivion, 
but while its electoral success has been 
on a steadily diminishing scale, its vote 
in the country has been constantly in- 
creasing. Last October the C.C.F. 
polled 385,000 votes out of a total of 
4,392,227. This compares with about 
100,000 votes polled by the group in 
1930. 

Even more hopeful from the C.C.F. 
viewpoint are the inroads which the 
party has made in several of the prov- 
inces. Little success has been achieved 
in -Ontario, none in Quebec or the 
Maritime provinces. But in the more 
radical West, the party is an impor- 
tant factor and is rated the favorite 
to win in British Columbia, where the 
present Liberal Government must go 
to the country next year. In Canada, 
national parties can scarcely hope for 
success unless based upon provincial 
allies, and in this respect the C.C.F. 
is making definite headway. 


Liberals Revolt in Quebec 


The Action Liberale Nationale in 
Quebec is a provincial party and, in 
the nature of things, has no mission 
in the Federal sphere. Nevertheless it 
may exert a more profound influence 
on Canadian politics than the C.C.F. 


or any other third party. The move- 
ment is a revolt on the part of young 
liberals against old liberals, and it has 
also drawn support from the more 
radical of the Catholic clergy. 

Quebec has been in the hands of 
the Liberal Party since 1897 and the 
present Premier, Hon. L. A. Tasche- 
reau, has held office for 16 years. The 
Taschereau Administration has been 
marked by extreme conservatism, by 
friendliness to Big Business, and, in 
later years, by a tendency to use the 
power of patronage to create a political 
machine. In 1934 a group of young 
Liberals under the leadership of Paul 
Gouin, of Montreal, son of Sir Lomer 
Gouin who was Mr. Taschereau’s pre- 
decessor in the Premiership, demanded 
reform both in the matter of appoint- 
ments and in the adoption of more 
liberal social policies. The demand 
being refused, a young liberal move- 
ment was founded which, in the elec- 
tions of last November, all but de- 
feated Mr. Taschereau. Mr. Gouin en- 
tered into an alliance with the Con- 
servative Party to avoid three-cornered 
contests and surprised his most ardent 
supporters by electing 26 members in 
a legislature of 90 members. The Ta- 
schereau Government was _ returned 
with a majority of six, instead: of the 
normal 35 or 40, and the early retire- 
ment of the Premier is looked for. 

The Action Liberale Nationale is of 
national importance for two reasons. 
It has occasioned a resurgence of 
French-Canadian nationalism. In 1911 
a similar outburst destroyed the 
Laurier Liberal Administration, and 
the present outbreak might have 
equally decisive repercussions. There 
has always been in Quebec (a prov- 
ince possessing more than one third 
of the total population of the Do- 
minion), a feeling that the interests of 
French Canada would be well served 
by severance from the English-speak- 
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ing provinces. The dissatisfaction is 
not economic; it is cultural. But that 
the movement can ever reach the point 
where confederation will be threat- 
ened is unthinkable, for the economic 
ties that bind Quebec to the other prov- 
inces are too strong to be severed. 
Still, the movement might break into 
the national picture by electing mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, thus 
weakening or knocking out one of the 
buttresses which supports the Liberal 
Party. 

It is too early to attempt to chart 
the future of this political infant. In 
the Federal sphere, nationalist move- 
ments in Quebec in the past invaria- 
bly have petered out. The Federal 
nationalists have always allied them- 
selves with the Conservative Party, 
lost their identity and their hold on 
the French-Canadian electorate. To 
date the Gouin party has abstained 
from intervention in Federal politics 
and there is reason to believe this at- 
titude will be maintained. 


Reconstruction Party Passes 


The Reconstruction Party is re- 
garded as one with a past but no fu- 
ture. Unlike the C. C. F. it never had 
a distinctive policy. At best it stood 
for no more than radical Toryism. 
Mr. Stevens, the leader, is a lifelong 
Conservative who served this party in 
the Commons from 1911 to 1934, and 
he has been a member of every Con- 
servative ministry formed since 1921. 
In 1930, he vigorously supported Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett in applying a high 
tariff. Four years, however, proved 
to Mr. Stevens, if not to Mr. Bennett, 
that a high tariff is no solution for 
unemployment. Mr. Stevens launched 
an inquiry into price spreads in the 
spring of 1934 and uncovered a sad 
state of sweated and underpaid labor 
in factories, stores, and other business 


establishments. He demanded State 
regulation in the interests of the work- 
ing classes and ultimately resigned 
from the Government to form a new 
party. The platform of his party, in 
addition to State regulation of industry 
and employment generally, included 
public works and slum clearance pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Stevens was the popular idol of 
the people in the summer of 1935, 
and in the October elections, he alone 
was elected. His party polled 384,000 
votes. Since last October, however, 
nothing has been heard of the Recon- 
struction movement. It seems evi- 
dent that these votes were drawn 
chiefly from the Conservatives and ul- 
timately will return to that party. That 
the Reconstruction Party will ever 
again appeal to the public, as such, is 
regarded as most improbable. 


The Depression and After 


Five years of depression appear to 
have left the two-party system in Can- 
ada substantially unshaken. Parties 
of protest have arisen but, like others 
in the past, they have failed to make 
any impression on the electorate and 
will rapidly fade out. The revolt 
in Quebec is of importance only 
because of the damage it might cause 
in the Federal field. 

Only one new party, in the perma- 
nent sense, may be said to have been 
added to Canada’s political system. 
This is the C.C.F. or socialist party. 
But, while conceding the C.C.F. per- 
manence, it must not be forgotten that 
it has proved unable to take advantage 
of hard times and will have to rely 
upon the slow growth of socialistic 
thought in the country. 

This will be a long business. And 
meanwhile the Guelfs and Ghibellines 
are reasonably certain of alternating 
in the saddle. 
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a 
RECIPROCITY 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


T first sight it appears surprising 
that the Canadian political party 
which in 1911 was dismissed from 
power by the electors for proposing a 
reciprocity agreement with the United 
States should in 1935 make a success- 
ful campaign and obtain the largest 
parliamentary majority in Canadian 
history, mainly by promising to ne- 
gotiate another reciprocity pact. The 
differences between the two cases, how- 
ever, are numerous and important, and 
amply account for the change. 

Most important is the condition of 
business. Canadians are not much ad- 
dicted to experimentation in govern- 
ment policy, but they can be induced 
to try it when times are bad. They 
have no special objection to reciprocity 
as a trade policy, but they object to 
the dislocations caused by its inaugura- 
tion. In 1911, times were not bad; 
they were very good indeed. True, 
far-seeing economists realized that 
times were going to be less good, that 
the era of railway expansion was 
drawing to an end; and it was this 
consideration which motivated the 
Laurier Government in making the 
1911 agreement, which they did not 
expect to put before the people in a 
general election until 1913. But the 
Conservatives forced an immediate ap- 
peal to the people; and the result 
showed that the Conservatives were 
right, and that the people do not like 
to have their trade arrangements mon- 
keyed with when they think they are 
doing well. 

In 1935 the Canadian electors did 


not think they were doing well; they 
were willing to try almost anything. 

Other important factors in 1911, ab- 
sent in 1935, were the insecure tenure 
of the agreement, the more radical na- 
ture of the changes in rates, and the 
belief that it would militate against 
the hoped-for reciprocal arrangement 
with Great Britain. In 1935 the latter 
arrangement was already an accom- 
plished fact, and there was general 
realization that the American agree- 
ment, whatever it might be, would 
have to be compatible with the main- 
tenance of the British one in full valid- 
ity. It may be added that in 1935 
Canada had had several years’ experi- 
ence with an exceptionally high tariff, 
which had conspicuously failed to re- 
store prosperity. Therefore there was 
an unusual readiness to tolerate reduc- 
tions in any form. 


Disap proval 


The Conservative Party, which has 
no very large membership in the pres- 
ent Parliament but is still by far the 
most important opposition party in the 
country at large, has taken up the po- 
sition of disapproving the new agree- 
ment on the ground that Canada gives 
too much and gets too little. But this 
is a very different position from the 
one it was able to take in 1911. Prior 
to that time, both parties had main- 
tained in their platforms, chiefly for 
the sake of the Western agricultural 
and ranching vote, a sort of pious hope 
that reciprocity some day might again 
be possible. Nothing had been done 
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about it for many years, the attention 
of the country had been largely trans- 
ferred to British and European mar- 
kets (partly as a result of the tremen- 
dous investment in east-and-west rail- 
way lines), and the Conservatives, at 
least, were known to have no partic- 
ularly serious intentions about it. 
Nevertheless, the Liberals in 1911 felt 
that the Conservatives ‘were barred 
from any vehement opposition to re- 
ciprocity on principle, by the terms of 
their long-standing platform plank in 
favor of it. In this they made a grave 
miscalculation, for what the Conserva- 
tives of 1911 actually did was to fight 
the campaign on the cry of “no truck 
nor trade with the Yankees” and swept 
the country, totally ignoring their past 
pronouncements. 

No such campaign would have been 

successful in 1935 or would give prom- 
ise in 1936 of future success. But in 
any event, the Conservatives were de- 
barred from it by the fact that in 1934 
the Conservative Prime Minister, Mr. 
Sennett, made overtures to Washing- 
ton looking to a trade agreement to be 
effected by means of, and therefore 
presumably within the limits of, the 
powers conferred by Congress on the 
President on June 12 of that year. 
The party was thus on record as ap- 
proving the general principle of such 
an agreement and could criticize only 
details. What it actually did, in effect, 
was merely to denounce the Govern- 
ment for failure to get the full 50% 
cut on quite a few Canadian products 
and to complain that the concessions 
granted the United States were far 
more valuable than those granted Can- 
ada. 


Moderation and Stability 


The fact is that the tariff changes 
on both sides are so moderate that any 
attack upon them as radically under- 
mining either Canadian domestic in- 


dustry or the preferential position of 
Great Britain in the Canadian market 
would have appeared absurd. A few 
representatives of industrial districts 
have dwelt at great length upon lists 
of articles, such as steel channels, re- 
duced from 40% to 35%; metal wire, 
chains, and axles, from 35% to 30%; 
steel rails, from $7 to $6; asbestos 
manufactures, from 25% to 224%; 
and drills from 25% to 20%. But 
concerning these reductions—which 
were automatic as the result of the 
transfer of American goods from the 
highest to the middle schedule of the 
Canadian tariff—one can only say that, 
unless the old tariff was calculated with 
extraordinary precision at the exact 
point where it would just preserve the 
market for the domestic producer and 
no more, such a very moderate shift 
could hardly throw open the doors to 
any ruinous volume of imports. 

The chief attack, therefore, has 
been on the aliegedly too-moderate 
character of the American concessions, 
and considerable use has been made of 
the facts that (1) Canada did not get 
the full 50% cut in many items, and 
(2) Canada gets on the whole a 
higher tariff rate against her products 
than she got under the Underwood 
tariff without making any reciprocal 
concessions whatever. 

The moderate character of the tariff 
changes involved on both sides is prob- 
ably the best guarantee of the stability 
of the agreement—a feature which is 
vastly more important to Canada than 
to the United States for the simple 
reason that any given volume of trade 
between the two countries must nec- 
essarily be twelve times as great per 
capita to Canadians as it is to Ameri- 
cans, and any given increase or reduc- 
tion is proportionately more serious. 
The moderation of the changes gives 
Canadians a much stronger confidence 
that the agreement will not be dis- 
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avowed or whittled down to ineffective- 
ness by the United States either dur- 
ing, or for some time after, its three- 
year term; and the most-favored-na- 
tion principle—extending, as it will, to 
Canada the benefits of subsequent re- 
ductions granted by the United States 
by negotiation to other countries—al- 
lows the hope that Canada may ob- 
tain substantial further reductions 
from time to time. 

On the other hand, the prospect of 
Canada by her own action withdrawing 
from the agreement before or after 
the three years is practically nil. All 
opposition argument against the agree- 
ment leaves open to the arguers, when- 
ever they come into power again, to 
take the position that whatever harm 
they predicted has already been done; 
that any industries which were going to 
be ruined will have been ruined al- 
ready; that the good effects of the 
agreement are still being reaped; and 
that no object would be served by 


Canada’s withdrawal. As soon as it 
has been in force for a year or two, 
the agreement becomes part of the 
Canadian commercial status quo, and 
any attempt to upset it would be as 
unpopular politically as was the at- 
tempt to introduce reciprocity in 1911. 

Moreover, there is a further factor, 
which, while it has not had much to 
do with public opinion in 1935 or 1936, 
would be highly influential in the event 
of any proposal to withdraw from 
reciprocity in 1938 or 1939. This is the 
new United States two-column tariff 
adopted in 1935. The differences be- 
tween the two American schedules are 
not yet very great; but, as already 
pointed out, they will grow both in 
number of articles affected and in dis- 
parity of rates as new countries are 
added to the preferred: list. The im- 
portance to Canada, in view of the 
geographical position, of continuing in 
this preferred list cannot be over- 
stated. 


4. 
CANADA BIDS for AIR ROUTES 


Pras 


NY consideration of civil air- 
transport in Canada presupposes 
knowledge of the peculiar circum- 
stances which have both molded and 
retarded its development. One aspect 
of this is close at hand and is daily 
demonstrable in the services given by 
air-transport in extensive and often 
remote areas without other means of 
communication. The other aspect is 
necessarily conjectural, but it substan- 


tiates a growing body which is con- 
vinced of immeasurable advancement 
in the future. This predicates a trans- 
continental airline and foresees geo- 
graphical and political, if not actual 
technical, contingencies which will per- 
force include Canada eventually in any 
pay-load air routes which will be feas- 
ibly maintained between the hemi- 
spheres. 

Canada is backward—it is non-ex- 
istent—in transcontinental flying, but 
perhaps no other country has equally 
developed its commercial flying en- 
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tirely unassisted by public finance. It 
may be claimed that not a cent of pub- 
lic funds has been used to promote 
Canada’s commercial flying, other than 
the annual Parliamentary appropria- 
tions for licensing, regulating, and 
other departmental supervision. 
Canada’s development essentially has 
been the modest performance of serv- 
ices of ordinary character, but of ex- 
acting demands. These services may 
be described as indigenous in that they 
are remedies of actual defects. Their 
uses expanded from such urgent needs 
as coping with forest fires or spraying 
infected crops on prairies. Now mails 
previously delivered yearly are de- 
livered by air-mail weekly or monthly. 
The incommunicable barrier existing 
between “civilization” and the Arctic 
and other far-off regions has been 
broken down. Prospectors reach in a 


day by air locations they could not 
formerly reach in a season. 


Mineral 
areas discovered in this way became 
productive solely through the facilities 
afforded by commercial air-transport. 

The reality of these services is con- 
clusively shown by the statistics for 
1935 presented to Parliament last May. 
Of passengers, 177,472 were trans- 
ported. Of freight, 26,439,224 pounds 
were borne, and the loading manifests 
included every conceivable requirement 
from complete mining plants to bottles 
of teething medicine for babes. Of 
air-mail on 30 routes—some only 50 
miles long, some flown down _ the 
Mackenzie Basin to the Arctic Sea with 
undeviating — efficiency — 1,126,084 
pounds were distributed. And inclusion 
of this air-mail does not contradict the 
statement that commercial flying in 
Canada has operated without benefit of 
Government. Air-mail is flown only 
in districts without rail communication 
and was carried, according to the Post- 
master General, at a profit to the Post 
Office on each route. The entire cost 


to the country in air-mail contracts in 
1935 was only $267,738. 

Proper perspective has to be main- 
tained when estimating the progress 
in civil flying in Canada. It has to 
be remembered that Canada has 414 
commercial air pilots and their 336 
commercial aircraft, while the United 
States has 8,000 pilots and their 7,200 
aircraft. But if pride in Canada’s ac- 
tual progress be justifiable, prudence 
is needed in broaching that other as- 
pect of Canadian civil aviation which 
concerns a transcontinental airline. It 
must govern the ultimate disposition 
of Canada in world flying. 


A Transcontinental Line 


A survey of an airline from Halifax 
to Vancouver was made eight years 
ago, and a prairie air-mail service be- 
tween Winnipeg and Edmonton and 
Calgary was started two years later as 
the tentative first section of a trans- 
continental airline. Financial reasons 
were later given for rescinding all in- 
terurban and other main air-mail con- 
tracts, and for some three years there 
has been complete cessation of even 
partial transcontinental air-mail opera- 
tion. However, physical construction 
of the airline was not wholly stopped 
with the cessation of air-mail opera- 
tion, but was continued in a haphazard 
way as part of a national relief scheme. 

There ensued a demand for removal 
of all civil aviation from military in- 
fluence, and a resolution submitted to 
Parliament implies that control of civil 
aviation will be transferred from any 
association with the military Depart- 
ment of Defense to a civil Department 
of Transportation. A fresh impetus is 
expected to be given the promotion of 
civil flying if this transfer proves as 
organic as is contemplated. 

Establishment of a transcontinental 
airline is now a policy receiving the at- 
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tention of the Government. A capably 
operated transcontinental airline is 
frankly desired to retain to Canada 
air-traffic now lost to American air- 
lines. Half measures in this enterprise 
will not.placate Canadians. The trans- 
continental airline they mean fo have 
established may have to be on a less 
luxurious scale than those operating 
in the United States, but there is posi- 
tive insistence that its scheduled ef- 
fectiveness equal that of any other 
country’s system. This should be pos- 
sible. The problem of flying and op- 
erating a perfectly organized airline 
will be inconsequential compared with 
the impediments to flying in a north- 
ern climate over terrain where wheels, 
floats, and skis are interchangeable, and 
especially where there has been no pro- 
vision of those most elementary aids to 
every other means of transportation 
found in all other parts of the Do- 
minion. 

The importance of the transconti- 
nental airline is commensurate only 
with the strategic importance Canada 
may command for the final establish- 
ment of the air routes between the 
hemispheres. The British, American, 
and Canadian experts who conferred 
at Washington last December agreed 
to a joint operation between Imperial 
Airways and Pan American Airways 
which proposed flying the North At- 
lantic at its widest by way of Bermuda 
and the Azores, and at its foggiest by 
way of Newfoundland to Ireland. The 
extension of that proposal is to con- 
nect the trans-Atlantic service with the 


Pacific air route already laid across the . 


Pacific nearly to China. Pressing com- 
petitive reasons may have made this 
expedient, but by adopting the plan 
both the British and the American fly- 
ing interests ignored advantages Ca- 
nadians believe they possess for air 
routes either to Europe or to the 
Orient. 


North to the Orient? 


Many Canadians are _ convinced, 
however, that before the world’s prin- 
cipal air routes can be laid perma- 
nently, there will be more universal 
realization that Mrs. Charles Lind- 
bergh perhaps was unconsciously more 
prophetic than she imagined when she 
entitled her charming book, North to 
the Orient. A few reasons for this 
surmise may be given: The shortest 
way to China lies across Canada, ad 
by that route Shanghai, say, is approxi- 
mately 4,000 miles nearer than by the 
route now being flown from New York 
across the Pacific. The Canadian route 
is not unproved. It is being flown 
daily. This means that for nearly two 
thirds of the intercontinental flight the 
dangers of flying the Pacific at its 
widest are avoided, and profitable pay- 
loads can be borne in machines of or- 
dinate cost. Time and space are re- 
duced, and the public’s demand for 
maximum safety is satisfied. But Can- 
ada’s strategic geographical superiority 
is not limited to the route to the Ori- 
ent. Similar cardinal advantages as 
those referred to, but with even more 
impressive confirmation, may be at- 
tested in the northern route across 
Canada which extraordinarily cuts 
time and distance, diminishes hazard 
and increases pay-load, between Eu- 
rope and the Orient. 

These strategical advantages can only 
be alluded to, but they are assets in 
geographical position and in unexcelled 
flying conditions which compel Ca- 
nadians to foresee that the establish- 
ment of their transcontinental airline 
will not merely meet a national need, 
but will eventually disclose to the 
world of aviation unanswerable com- 
pensation in points of distance, of time, 
of safety, of profit, and of rational or- 
ganization in embracing Canadian trans- 
continental airlines as essential links 
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SOME PROBABLE AIR ROUTES 
OVER THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


in the only likely commercially feasible 
air-transport communications between 
Europe, the United States, and the 
Orient. 

Political considerations are probably 
the biggest bugbear impeding the free 
development of international aviation. 
Where foreign consent to free access 
to the air cannot be obtained, or can be 
withdrawn, air-transport cannot be ex- 
tended with assurance. A survey of 
existing airlines in the world, no mat- 
ter by whom laid or by whom operated, 
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produces a striking conclusion. It sug- 
gests that any one of these operating 
systems would be less liable to inter- 
ference and interruption if established 
along Canadian routes on the sure 
basis of lasting agreement with Can- 
ada. 

These considerations may take the 
long view of the development of com- 
mercial flying in the world, but they 
postulate the outlook upon which Can- 
ada may be said to be basing the air 
policy being formulated for execution. 





HUNGARY 


BY HUGO de LAEHNE 


Re facts and figures are needed to 
illustrate the plight of Hungary 
during the World War and _ since. 
Generally referred to as “The Can- 
aan of Europe—the land of milk and 
honey,” Hungary has perhaps been the 
victim of more suffering and loss as the 
result of that conflict than any other 
European state. 

Before the war, the country had an 
area of about 120,000 square miles; 
today, the area is about 35,911 square 
miles. The pre-war population of the 
country, including Croatia, was 20 mil- 
lion ; today Hungary has only 9 million 
inhabitants. More than two thirds of 
her territory has been lost, and more 
than half her population. 

From the ceded territory of Greater 
Hungary of pre-war times, a large 
number of Magyars entered the coun- 
try, which had been reduced in size by 
the Treaty of Trianon. (By “Mag- 
yars” we mean inhabitants of Magyar 
descent and nationality as distinct from 
other Hungarians—but not Magyars— 
such as the Slovaks, Rumanians, Serbs, 
Ruthenians, Germans, Croats, etc.) 

The greater number of those who 
came were civil servants seeking reem- 
ployment by the State, perhaps because 
the railways, post, telephone, telegraph, 
gold mines, salt mines, ore mines, for- 


Once known as the “Canaan of 
Europe, the land of milk and 
honey”, Hungary today is one 
of Europe’s greatest post-war 
sufferers. Reduced in size, sub- 
merged in debt, and economi- 
cally crippled, her story is one of 
a virtually friendless dependent. 


est domains—in_ short, everything 
owned by the State—was lost during 
the war. At any rate these people de- 
manded from present-day Hungary 
their pensions for previous service— 
for years spent in the employment of 
the State. And the difficulties thus 
created were not all. Upon a smaller, 
straitened Government was foisted the 
bulky administrative apparatus of its 
grander days, and added to that, a large 
number of civil servants had to be dis- 
charged or pensioned. 

Finally, the Army was disarmed, 
and the entire pre-war active-officer 
corps and the military civil service 
corps were added to the pensioners. 
Thus, a great, unproductive burden 
was thrown upon the State and the 
taxpayer. The annual pensions amount 
to $65,000,000; the salaries of civil 
servants, to $200,000,000. These items 
total 60% of the budget—a colossal 
figure for civil service expenditure, ex- 
acted from the working population in 
the form of taxes. Today, Hungary 
asks more than half its national assets 
in taxes. 

In order to understand the present 
economic situation of the country, we 
must note that the Hungary of pre-war 
times was, in a sense, the richest coun- 
try of Europe. It had everything it 
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needed, plus that surplus which spells 
prosperity. Wonderful forests bor- 
dered the country like a green wreath; 
great oaks were its pride, and the coun- 
try exported a great deal of lumber. 
The Treaty of Trianon, however, de- 
prived the nation of 80% of its wood- 
land. And today lumber must be im- 
ported—even wood for fuel. Hungary 
could well afford to pay all her foreign 
debts with the sum she must now pay 
each year for such importations. 

To go further, greater Hungary had 
two gold mines; today the country has 
none, and gold, along with other mined 
products such as salt, coal, and ore, 
must be imported. 

Economically, Hungary is, and was, 
an agricultural country. If she had 
not lost any territory, she could have 
recovered in short order from the re- 
sults of the World War. But deprived 
of her natural resources, she suffers 
doubly under the present general eco- 
nomic depression, as well as from the 
autocracy of other European countries. 
Hungarian agriculture gradually lost 
its export market. Due to the low 
wheat prices (Hungary grew the best 
wheat in all Europe) and general de- 
valuation of agricultural products, the 
farmers have worked for years with a 
deficit; they are now overburdened 
with debts, and must curtail their ex- 
penses in every possible way, thus 
bringing about tragic consequences for 
the farmhands. 

To illustrate the situation, a few 
characteristic figures may prove use- 
ful: In 1913, the average daily wage of 
farmhands was 60¢ (270 filler); in 
1928, it was 78¢ (312 filler) ; in 1935, 
however, it was only 34¢ (137 filler). 
Women and children, of course, earn 
still less, and during the winter months 
they earn nothing. We find Hungarian 
farmhands not earning enough today 
to cover their most primitive needs. 
And let us emphasize the fact that here 


are involved three million people, con- 
stituting one third of the population. 

The unsound distribution of land is 
another important factor in Hungary’s 
agricultural situation. The high nobil- 
ity possess large estates—inalienable 
domains up to 800,000 acres in one 
family. On the other hand, there is a 
vast number of diminutive farms rang- 
ing from two to ten acres each, and it 
is clear that the owners of such small 
areas can hardly subsist on the prod- 
ucts raised thereon. Two million acres 
are in the hands of about seventy fam- 
ilies, whereas about one million peas- 
ants and cotters must subsist on the 
returns of 1,800,000 acres of land. 
This naturally alarms the masses, and 
the cry for a just distribution of land 
becomes increasingly louder. Protests, 
however, are suppressed by the iron 
hand of the Government, and it re- 
mains only to hope that perhaps in 
time, the demands of the people for a 
better existence will be realized. Such 
a hope, of course, must take into ac- 
count also the unusually large national 
budget and the debts. 

For years the Government of Hun- 
gary has worked with a deficit which 
is covered by loans, so that the floating 
national debts are increasing from year 
to year. And there can be no talk of 
regulating the foreign debt. Hun- 
gary’s total indebtedness amounts to 


$490,000,000. 


Religion 


In a moral and religious respect, the 
great loss of territory, and of lives as 
a result of the war brought about a 
renaissance. ‘This was especially true 
of the Roman Catholic religion, which 
in Hungary has the greatest following. 
There is no State religion; every faith 
which is recognized by the State 
may freely follow its autonomous pre- 
cepts, with the support and protection 
of the Government. Even church 
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taxes may be imposed upon followers, 
subsequently to be exacted by the 
authorities. Of course, Hungary has 
its share of atheists, so-called free- 
thinkers, but they are few. 

Today 67% of the population is 
Catholic. Reformists, or Protestants 
of the Calvinist denomination, total 
only 21%. Lutheran Protestants and 
Jews have maintained their former 
proportions of 5%, while followers of 
the Greek-Oriental and Unitarian 
Churches make up the remaining 2%. 

Although the Jewish religion is rec- 
ognized by the State, anti-Semitism be- 
came prevalent after the overthrow of 
Communist rule. The last two gov- 
ernments succeeded in suppressing this 
trend as much as possible, but the pres- 
ent Goemboes régime does little in that 
respect. In fact, the Government itself 
illegally excludes Jews from appoint- 
ment to civil service positions, while at 
the same time it appeals to banks and 
private enterprise to employ Jews only 
in proportion to the entire population. 

Hungarian Jews have always been 
good patriots. They rendered valu- 
able service to their Fatherland during 
the World War and loyally fulfilled 
their patriotic duties. Several weeks 
ago, the head of the Jewish community 
in Budapest publicly declared: “We 
are not Hungarian Jews, but Hun- 
garians of Mosaic Faith.” And he is 
right, for Hungarian nationality is not 
a question of race, but of language and 
culture. It would be sheer madness if 
Hungary, in her present oppressed and 
dismembered condition, eliminated the 
Hungarian Jews from the ranks of her 
citizens and fighters—Jews who have 
been completely assimilated by the Hun- 
garian people. 


Hungary is still oppressed. Her 
neighbors formed the Little Entente 
chiefly for the purpose of keeping her 
down and of guaranteeing to each other 
the territory which Hungary had to 
cede as the result of the Treaty of 
Trianon. So there exists great tension 
between Hungary and her neighbors, 
with the exception of Austria. 

Hungary had to look for new 
friends, and as a result, the Italo-Hun- 
garian Alliance was formed. Italy was 
the first great Power of Europe which, 
after the World War, stretched out a 
friendly and helping hand to a defeated 
Hungary. . The gesture led to the alli- 
ance with Rome and later to the inclu- 
sion of Austria in the newly formed 
Pact of Three. Italy and Austria are 
today the chief importers of Hungarian 
agricultural products. 

Still, it would be of great importance 
to Hungary if she could reach an 
agreement with her other neighbors of 
the Donau Basin in order to get back 
her former outlet for export goods and 
in order to put an end to chicanery and 
economic conflicts. 

o & 

Hungary has always been a country 
of freedom, liberalism, and democracy. 
It is true that the present Government 
shows a lust for dictatorial power, but 
it will not succeed in establishing an 
absolute dictatorship. The Constitu- 
tion of Hungary is more than 700 
years old—only fifty years younger 
than the English Constitution. And 
the Hungarian people, accustomed to 
liberty, adhere to the provisions of the 
Constitution. Even though European 
dictatorships are in vogue at present, 
in this writer’s opinion, no dictatorship 
ever will be established in Hungary. 





MADISON 
and the CONSTITUTION 


BY HERBERT HARRIS 


r 1811 the up and coming American 
author, Washington Irving, was 
‘whirled” from New York to the capi- 
tal in 52 hours to attend a Presidential 
ball. He was very much impressed 
with the brilliancy of the occasion. He 
was even more impressed by his 
gracious and charming hostess, Dolly 
Madison, whom he promptly described 
in a letter as “a fine, portly, buxom 
dame, who has a smile and a pleasant 
word for everybody.” The First 
Lady’s husband, however, evoked no 
such raptures: “but as to Jemmy Madi- 
son,” Irving wrote, “Ah! Poor Jemmy, 
he is but a withered little applejohn.” 

In physical appearance James Madi- 
son—fourth President of the United 
States, quondam Secretary of State, 
transcendent member of the first House 
of Representatives, co-author of “The 
Federalist,” prime mover of the Phila- 
delphia convention, Father of the Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and 
gentleman of Virginia—confirmed the 
accuracy of Irving’s view. 

He was a small and weazened man 
with a scholar’s stoop and a certain 
springiness of step cultivated to ob- 
scure his deficient size by conveying an 
impression of great alertness and 
energy. His brow was high and slop- 


—a commemoration, and a fe- 
minder, of a man and of a strug- 
gle. The man died exactly 100 
years ago. And the struggle... 
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ing of a kind then called noble; and in 
conversation he had the habit of clasp- 
ing his hands behind his back and 
peering at his companion out of deep- 
set blue eyes, which often seemed 
clouded over by a faraway look and, at 
other times, acquired the intensity of 
cold blue flame. He dressed with 
monkish simplicity: black knee 
breeches, black silk stockings, black 
shoes with plain buckles; and his hair, 
though powdered, was bunched back 
into a brief and stubborn queue, the 
despair of Washington barbers. 

His mien was serious ; and there was 
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about him always an air of detachment, 
as if, while in the battle, he was also 
above it, poised between the world of 
passing alarums and passions and the 
world of philosophy and the long view. 
His manner was mild, almost demure, 
yet held dignity and ease. His voice 
was soft and his wit dry, sometimes 
bawdy, and too overlain with classical 
allusions to be anything but caviar to 
the general. He never developed any 
interest in horse-races, cock-fighting, 
wrestling matches, whist for moderate 
stakes, or other similar and almost 
mandatory diversions among well-born 
Virginians in his time. Although he 
liked his port and his madeira and was 
a connoisseur in apple brandy, the 
tavern drinking bouts found him at 
home, with a book. 

Yet what he lacked in stature and 
social grace, he more than made up by 
his intellect, his erudition and his po- 
litical vision, at once profound and 
prophetic, and surviving the rigors of 
time. In the early history of Ameri- 
can government, he was the apostle of 
reason, logic’s evangel. His career 
epitomized pure intelligence applied to 
the problems of statesmanship—an 
explanation perhaps of why, a hundred 
years after his death, his popular fame 
fails to approximate his importance in 
shaping the principles and practices of 
American politics. 


Youth 


James Madison was born at Port 
Conway in King George County, Vir- 
ginia, on March 16, 1751, the first of 
ten children in a family which he him- 
self has depicted as “not among the 
most wealthy in the country, but in in- 
dependent and comfortable circum- 
stances.” He was ably schooled by a 
Glasgovite, Donald Robertson, even if 
in later years he had cause to refer 
ruefully to his “Scotch French” in 
which Highland burr and Gallic as- 


pirate were inextricably mingled with 
the native accents of Virginia. 

In 1769, at eighteen, he entered the 
College of New Jersey (later Prince- 
ton) and began in earnest his unending 
quest for knowledge. He wanted to 
know. His intellectual curiosity rode 
him like an Old Man of the Sea. He 
kept burrowing among a welter of 
texts, treatises, pamphlets, documents 
on government and on history, steep- 
ing himself in Aristotle and Plato, 
Herodotus and Plutarch. 

It nearly killed him. He had been a 
puny child and was then a frail youth; 
and his custom of sleeping only three 
hours a night and devoting the rest of 
his time to study, did more to delight 
his professors than improve his health. 
His only relaxation was an infrequent 
cup of cheer and participation in the 
debates held by the college’s “American 
Whig Society,” which he had helped to 
form. When he received his degree, 
he stayed on for another year—taking 
up Hebrew and theology, an ironic pur- 
suit for a man who was to use his 
grounding in religion to deal the Es- 
tablished Church of Virginia a mortal 
blow. His absorption in questions of 
divinity seems mainly due to an attack 
of melancholia, mantling him with mor- 
bid thoughts. It was, at least in part, 
the Weltschmerz of the graduate who 
feels himself equipped to do something 
in the world, but as yet hasn’t found 
out what. 

He was not well, of course. His 
burnings of midnight oil had worn him 
down. He was also beginning to suffer 
from the gastric disturbances which 
were to plague him throughout his 
career. He acquired the conviction that 
he could not “expect a long or healthy 
life” and that it was therefore idle to 
interest himself in anything which, to 
use his own phrase, “would be useless 
after one has exchanged time for 
eternity.” He returned to his father’s 
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plantation in Orange County, Virginia, 
pondering over many religious tomes 
and teaching the “rudiments of litera- 
ture” to his younger brothers and 
sisters. 


Revolt and Order 


Then came 1775, shrill of fife and 
roll of drum, and the militia swinging 
down the road past his door. The tu- 
mult and challenge of the struggle 
against the mother country roused him 
from his celestial concerns. Promptly 
he became Chairman of Orange 
County’s Committee of Public Safety ; 
and for more than forty years there- 
after he moved, a serene and central 
figure, through the strident, changing, 
turbulent scenes which marked the 
liberation of the Colonies and the 
Founding of the Republic. 

In 1776 he was elected to the State 
Legislature; and his first contribution 
to Realpolitik was to inscribe upon Vir- 
ginia’s statute books the celebrated 
clause: “all men are equally entitled 
to the, free exercise of religion, accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience.” 

It was on this occasion also that he 
first collaborated with Jefferson, form- 
ing the most intimate and enduring 
friendship of his life. They made a 
strange pair—the sloppy, sprawling 
Jefferson, an impetuous and versatile 
genius with his somewhat murky mind 
and his flair for making the large gen- 
eralization from premises often more 
vague than valid; and the neat little 
Madison, specialized and dispassionate, 
gathering the facts and yet more facts, 
analyzing them, fitting them into a co- 
herent design with infinite patience and 
skill. Many historians still regard 
Madison as merely an echo of Jeffer- 
son’s grand voice. Yet it remains sig- 
nificant that Madison’s three greatest 
feats were accomplished without Jef- 
ferson’s aid or approval: calling of the 
Philadelphia convention to draft the 


Constitution, framing its essential 
measures, and obtaining its ratification. 
It is upon this triple achievement that 
his just fame should rest. 


Congress and the States 


As a member of the Continental 
Congress from 1780 onward, Madison 
well realized the inadequacy of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation under which the 
sovereign States had joined togethe 
for common defense against England, 
and under which they continued to 
operate after Yorktown. He didn't 
agree with Jefferson that “man was a 
rational animal endowed by nature 
. . . with an innate sense of justice and 
that he could be restrained from wrong 
and protected in right by moderate 
powers confided to persons of his own 
choice.” The idea was lovely, even 
lofty, but when applied, it didn’t work. 
The powers then granted to Congress 
were so moderate as to be meaningless 
and furthermore were overshadowed 
by the State governments, more jealous 
of their own authority than Othello of 
his wife. To begin with, the Congress 
had no power to control commerce. It 
was therefore unable to put down the 
tariff and tonnage warfares then rag- 
ing between the States. Connecticut 
imposed heavy duties on all “imports” 
from Massachusetts. New York ex- 
acted entrance and custom-house fees 
on every load of firewood or dozen 
eggs carried by a Jersey market boat 
from Paulus Hook to Cortlandt Street. 
Maryland and Virginia engaged in bit- 
ter disputes as to who actually owned 
navigation privileges on the Potomac 
River. Besides, Congress couldn’t levy 
taxes. It could only go, hat in hand, 
to the various State legislatures and 
beg for funds with which to pay even 
the interest on the public debt. It re- 
ceived the treatment usually accorded 
to mendicants—told to wait. And 
daily it became more destitute. The 
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delegates themselves were more like en- 
voys from foreign nations than mem- 
bers of a single parliament. Congress 
could pass laws, of course; but it could 
do nothing to enforce them. The “Ar- 
ticles” had failed to provide for any 
strong central executive, or scheme of 
national courts. Congress wrung its 
hands when disgruntled soldiers rioted 
in Philadelphia, and nearly sacked the 
town. It stood by, arms upraised in 
helpless horror, when the Shays rebel- 
lion flared through Massachusetts. In- 
evitably a Congress unable to command 
the loyalty and support of its own 
people could hardly hope to gain the 
respect of other nations. Spain closed 
the mouth of the Mississippi to Ameri- 
can shipping; and in Florida, ¢her offi- 
cials rather enjoyed the raids made by 
Seminole Indians across the border 
into Georgia. England refused to re- 
linquish forts and fur-trading posts in 
the Northwest until private debts due 
British merchants were paid in full and 
American Loyalists reimbursed for all 
property confiscated during the war. 
The monetary situation was chaos 
worse confounded. Printing presses 
everywhere were run in a spirit of 
abandon ; and the value of paper money 
depreciated to such an extent that in 
1787 Jefferson paid his physician 
$3,000 for two visits and spent another 
$355.50 for three quarts of brandy. 
To Madison, with his hatred of con- 
fusion and disarray, conditions were 
not only a preface to anarchy but also 
pointed towards a future in which the 
Thirteen States would become thirteen 
separate and separating sovereignties, 
-ach with its own laws, its own army, 
its own proud parochialism and, more- 
over, subject to all the rivalries and 
discords which for centuries had 
bathed Europe in blood. He could 
think of little else but this grievous 
state of uncertain union. He was sure 
that something drastic and far-reach- 


ing had to be done, lest the nascent 
republic expire but a short while after 
its emergence. He was obsessed, by 
the necessity for finding a way out. 
During the day he would question 
farmer and wheelwright, merchant and 
planter, seeking suggestions, gaging 
the complaints of people in all walks 
of life; and at night, puffing at his 
churchwarden pipe, he would sit alone, 
pondering the problems of American 
trade, and its relation to the techniques 
of government. 


Groundwork 


The navigation quarrels between 
Maryland and Virginia gave him the 
opportunity he wanted. In 1785 com- 
missioners from both States had met 
and urged the adoption of uniform 
tariff schedules on both banks of the 
Potomac. There was a further com- 
plication, however, more important in 
the long run than the proper division 
of river revenues. For some years 
migration had been sweeping over the 
Alleghenies westward towards the sea. 
Since Spain still dominated the Missis- 
sippi Valley, it was probable that the 
United States could not retain its hold 
upon the new settlements unless com- 
mercial bonds between East and West 
were at once strengthened and en- 
larged. To attain this objective the 
Potomac Company was formed. It 
promptly laid plans to connect the 
waters of the Potomac with the Ohio 
by means of canals and good roads. 
In order to advance this undertaking, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to Maryland and Virginia, were 
forced to reach an agreement on the 
laws for regulating traffic through the 
proposed new waterways. From this 
necessity for cooperation arose the 
notion that it would be very desirable 
for the Thirteen States to hold a con- 
vention and try to resolve commercial 
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conflicts for their mutual aid and bene- 
fit. When the suggestion was for- 
warded from the Maryland legislature 
to that of Virginia, Madison rejoiced. 
He felt that, at long last, reason was 
beginning to prevail. His jubilation 
was short-lived. Although the conven- 
tion was held on September 1, 1786, 
at Annapolis, only five States—New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania—were represented. 
Maryland had forgotten all about it; 
and the other seven States had simply 
ignored the whole business. 

The meager attendance discouraged 
everyone, especially Madison who had 
been sent by Virginia and who had 
held such high hopes. With his prac- 
tical sense he recommended that all 
action be deferred until more favor- 
able public attitudes could be awak- 
ened. The meeting quickly adjourned 
—not, however, until it had drawn up 
an address to the States, calling for a 


second convention to be held in May, 
1787, and which would have as its 
avowed purpose to “devise such provi- 


sions as shall appear necessary to 
render the Constitution of the Fed- 
eral Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the union.” 

In assembling this conference, Mad- 
ison worked day and night. He wrote 
letters high-lighting its importance to 
everyone he thought might be of help 
in fostering public approval for its 
aims. He lobbied for it, spoke for it, 
lived for it. And at that fateful meet- 
ing of the fifty-five in Philadelphia, it 
was his vast knowledge of political 
theory and management, his willing- 
ness to compromise, and his lucid and 
irrefutable arguments which did more 
than the activity of any other person 
to lay the groundwork for the Amer- 
ican system of government. He also 
appointed himself as unofficial secre- 
tary to the proceeding; and for 126 
days without missing a session, he 


took his seat. before the chairman’s 
dais and set down remarks and 
speeches in his own shorthand, often 
staying up half the night to transcribe 
such minutes while they were still 
fresh in his mind. His, “Journal” is 
the only reliable record of what hap- 
pened at the convention, and why. 


The Virginia Plan 


Before going to Philadelphia, Mad- 
ison had submitted to his Virginia 
colleagues the outlines of his invention, 
known as the “Virginia Plan.” Ed- 
mund Randolph, then Governor of 
Virginia, and nominal leader of his 
State’s delegation, presented this bold 
and original program at the conven- 
tion, and delivered the first speech 
commending its virtues. But it was 
Madison’s handiwork, from start to 
finish; and with certain modifications 
and improvements it formed the very 
essence of the Constituticn as it was 
finally adopted. 

In brief, the Virginia Plan called for 
the establishment of a new national 
government, operating directly upon 
individuals instead of only upon the 
States. Thus, to the State govern- 
ments then in vogue, Madison super- 
added another government, complete 
in itself and directly representing the 
people. It was to function as their 
agent and guardian; and since it was to 
be their own creation, it could tax 
them, judge them, and otherwise regu- 
late their private and collective affairs. 
The State governments were to retain 
all powers of a residual kind, that is, 
all which were not expressly delegated 
to the central body by the terms of this 
new compact. In the last resort, the 
Federal authority was to be supreme. 

It is this conception of two co-exist- 
ing spheres of government, separate 
yet symbiotic, that marks Madison as 
the most creative and constructive 
political scientist in American annals. 
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As John Fiske has pointed out, it 
transformed our entire polity from 
what the Germans call a Staatesbund 
into a Bundestaat—or, from a Band- 
of-States into a Banded State. Even 
today this Madisonian doctrine of 
federal primacy remains bedrock and 
battleground in all questions of State 
rights as against the prerogatives of 
national government. 

In “The Federalist,” written with 
Hamilton and Jay to win support for 
the new Constitution, Madison’s views 
are stated with exquisite clarity and 
precision. It is only fair to observe 
that although he composed but 29 of 
the 85 papers in the “Federalist” series, 
the most abstruse and difficult part of 
the job—that which dealt with the 
origin and development of Federal 
Government in general, and its appli- 
cation to America in particular—fell 
to his lot. His lifelong study of 
ancient, medieval, and modern confed- 
erations enabled him not only to create 
telling arguments for his immediate 
cause, but also to produce what still 
remains America’s most momentous 
achievement in political philosophy. 

Madison went to fundamentals. He 
refrained from fantasy, monarchical 
and republican alike. A typical quota- 
tion must suffice: “those who hold and 
those who are without property have 
ever formed distinct interests in so- 
ciety. Those who are creditors and 
those who are debtors fall under a like 
discrimination. A landed interest, a 
manufacturing interest, a mercantile 
interest, a moneyed interest with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity 
in civilized nations * * * The regula- 
tion of these various and interfering 
interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation. . . .” 








Even after the convention had ad- 
journed and the Federalist essays were 


published, Madison’s work for the 
Constitution was not yet finished. The 
document had to be ratified by a major- 
ity of the States; and in Virginia 
there had sprung up a powerful oppo- 
sition led by such rhetorical titans as 
Henry and Tyler. When the ratify- 
ing assembly was convoked in March, 
1788, the foes of the Constitution far 
outnumbered its friends. In the de- 
bates that followed, Madison had to 
enter the lists against a half dozen of 
the most persuasive and_ colorful 
speakers of the day. He despaired of 
the outcome. He had no personal mag- 
netism, his style was dry, his delivery 
often a mumble. Yet he was a formid- 
able opponent. If ability to convince 
is eloquence, then, according to John 
Marshall, Madison was the most elo- 
quent man of his era. Every day for 
a month he stood in the chamber, 
gazing into the depths of his big black 
hat where he had placed his notes, 
parrying the thrusts of his assailants, 
and piercing their own armour with 
adroit, sure strokes. By sheer force 
of his luminous logic, he routed the 
flamboyant Henry, the thundering 
Tyler, and their liegemen and satel- 
lites. By a vote of 89 to 79, Virginia 
ratified the Constitution, insuring its 
adoption as the transcendent law of the 
land. 

And with this victory at the age of 
38, Madison had reached the apogee of 
his career. The rest of his life was in 
the nature of an anti-climax, even 
though he became Secretary of State 
and served two terms as President. 
He died on June 28, 1836, at his home 
in Montpelier, Virginia, in his eighty- 
fifth year. 


—meeting the needs of the 
small-town Russian citizen 


Small Business in the Sovzet 


By JOSEPH H. BAIRD 


7. capitalistic world has heard 
much, since Joseph Stalin electri- 
fied it with his announcement of the 
first Five-Year Plan in 1928, of Soviet 
Russia’s accomplishments in the field 
of heavy industry. Dneiprostroy’s 
giant turbines and the belching blast 
furnaces of Kuznetz have had their 
historians and even their poets. Elab- 
orate rotogravure booklets issued by 
the Soviet Government periodically 
have described in words and pictures 
the rapid pace of the new Russia’s ad- 
vancement in building steel mills, loco- 
motives, automobiles, tractors, work- 
ers’ homes and the other bases of the 
new industrial state. 

It was natural, of course, that for- 
eign interest should center on the more 
spectacular and massive side of Russia’s 
effort to create a modern industrial 
nation on the foundations of a back- 
ward, agrarian country; particularly 
so, as these things were being done 
under a system of economics and gov- 
ernment which seemed to constitute a 
challenge to the rules and patterns of 
economic development which the other 
western nations had followed since the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Equally, it was natural that the new 
masters of Moscow, proud as a grow- 


ing youth of each succeeding accom- 
plishment, should turn the spotlight of 
publicity on their more gaudy achieve- 
ments rather than the humbler side of 
their economy. 

Yet many times during my two and 
a half years as a foreign correspondent 
in Russia, I have seen tourists, fresh 
from the routine march through roll- 
ing-mills, automobile factories and 
model workers’ homes, turn, with a 
perceptible start, as one who suddenly 
remembers something, and ask: “But 
how do the Russians live? Where do 
they buy their food? Where do they 
have their hair cut? If their cars 
break down, who fixes them? If they 
are away from home, where can they 
find lodging—and who operates the 
hotel? Where do they get household 
equipment—and who makes it? In 
short, what is the machinery for sup- 
plying the average small-town man 
with his daily wants—and how and by 
whom is it run?” These questions can 
be answered only by a study of local 
as compared with national economy 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The end of the NEP period in 1928 
and Stalin’s subsequent determination 
to “build socialism” posed a serious 
problem for the Soviet Government. 
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When, seven years earlier, Lenin had 
retreated in his campaign for militant 
communism and let down the flood- 
gates for private enterprise, a whole 
army of small traders and independent 
artisans sprang up over night. In the 
era between the beginning of NEP and 
the first Piateletka, the Russian be- 
came dependent on the _ individual 
profit-taker for the necessities of life. 
Save that large industries and natural 
resources were administered by the 
State, life in the new Russia at that 
time was not vastly different from that 
in a capitalistic country. 
Consequently, when Stalin and his 
colleagues on the Politbureau set out 
to socialize Russia, they were con- 
fronted with the formidable task of 
scrapping a machine of supply and 
services built on the individualist sys- 
tem and substituting one founded on 
socialistic principles. It was no easy 
task, no one-day job, if complete chaos 
was to be avoided. It was, in fact, 
much like rebuilding an old bridge 
while keeping the traffic flowing. 
Yet, after eight years, the men in 
the Kremlin can boast that virtually 
every supply of goods or services in 
the Soviet Union has been, at least 
partly, socialized. The word “vir- 
tually” is used advisedly, for there are 
still tailors, tinkers, plumbers, teachers, 
musicians, writers, etc., who ply their 
trades or practice their professions on 
an independent basis. Yet most of 
these are organized into artels, or, at 
least pay sizable dues to their trade 
unions, to whom they are responsible. 
And the important truth, from the 
Marxist point of view, is that although 
they may exploit their own skill or tal- 
ents for profit, they cannot capitalize 
the labor of others. / 
“All power to the Soviets,” said 
Lenin, and the student of the economic 
life of Russia’s towns and small cities 
—as contrasted with the national, 





large-scale, economic system—will find 
that both its energy and control lie in 
these rough approximations of an 
American town council — approxima- 
tions, save that their power is much 
greater. 


Starting A Hotel 


Take, for example, some instances 
of how the daily needs of a Soviet 
citizen are met. Select, merely for 
purpose of illustration, the thriving 
town of Tula, some hundred miles 
south of Moscow. The Tula Soviet, 
viewing the increasing influx of tran- 
sients and the crowded condition of the 
city’s hostelries, decides that a new 
hotel should be built. The Town 
Fathers—-to use an Americanism—call 
on one of their divisions, the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Economy, to make 
concrete plans for the new hotel. 

An architect, perhaps permanently 
employed by the Soviet, is ordered to 
furnish the blue-prints. They are ap- 
proved. Then there arises the problem 
of financing. The Soviet goes to the 
local branch of the State Bank, pre- 
sents its plans, shows convincing rea- 
sons why’ the hotel is needed and why 
it may be expected to profit, and ob- 
tains a loan of, say, 1,000,000 rubles to 
pay for its construction and provide a 
surplus for operation until such time 
as it begins to pay its own way. 

Once the hotel is completed, an ex- 
ecutive staff is needed. The Soviet, or 
its Department of Municipal Economy, 
name the manager and perhaps his first 
assistant. (Usually, Communist Party 
members of proven loyalty are selected 
for these posts, for hotel executives 
are expected not only to operate their 
inns on an efficient basis but also to 
watch arriving guests, determine their 
reason for being in town, and report 
promptly to the secret police activities 
of a counter-revolutionary nature.) 
The staff—waiters, chamber-maids, 
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beli-boys, and other employees—are 
selected by the manager, just as in a 
capitalistic hotel. 

When preparations are completed, 
the Soviet authorizes the new hostelry 
to open for business. It determines the 
rates to be charged and other regula- 
tions of the establishment. Guests ar- 
rive, money begins to flow in, and, at 
the end of the first six months, the 
management reports to the Soviet a 
profit of 25,000 rubles. 

That is what the manager reports. 
But how is the Soviet to :iow there 
has been no defalcation? sco guard 
against theft from State and Soviet 
cnterprises there is maintained in Mos- 
cow an organization which, next to the 
OGPU (recently incorporated into the 
NKVD, the Russian letters for Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Home Affairs), 
is the most-dreaded in all the Soviet 
Union. It is the Commission of Soviet 
Control, a super-auditing department, 


which keeps a finger on the pulse of 


the nation’s finance and economy. 
Representatives of the commission are 
maintained throughout the _ entire 
Union, one being stationed in nearly 
every city and town of importance. 

These men, according to popular re- 
port, have their secret agents in virtu- 
ally every office and factory. They 
work in close cooperation with the 
NKVD. And the manager or book- 
keeper who has juggled figures to his 
own advantage never knows at what 
moment an agent of the commission 
may appear suddenly to demand an 
accounting. 

Theft of State money or property is 
one of the most serious crimes which 
may be committed by a Soviet citizen. 
Often it results in the death penalty, 
or “the highest measure of social jus- 
tice”, to use the official Soviet phrase. 
Yet, strangely enough, despite the 
severity of the courts in dealing with 
those who reach into the public coffers, 


Pravda and Isvestia almost daily re- 
port the trial of some embezzler. 

So, if the manager of our hypotheti- 
cal Tula hotel is found to have enriched 


himself from the institution’s money, 


he is promptly turned over to the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor. Soviet trials are swift; 
Soviet justice is stern. And the official 
is soon likely either to face a firing 
squad or to sit in a prison cell. 

But suppose the manager is honest 
and capable, the stream of guests 
ample, and the hotel’s business gen- 
erally satisfactory. Then as profits 
come into the Soviet, its original 1,- 
000,000 ruble note at the State Bank is 
paid off with interest, and eventually 
the hotel becomes the unencumbered 
property of the Tula Soviet. From 
then on its profits may either be di- 
verted into the general treasury, used 
to improve the hotel, or employed in 
building another one. Contrarily, if 
the institution loses money consistently 
and the Soviet decides to close it, the 
resulting loss must be borne by that 
body and the State Bank repaid from 
other sources of revenue. 

Thus, it is interesting to note, the 
principles of financing and operating 
the hotel are not very different from 
those which would be followed in a 
capitalistic country. The Soviet acts 
in much the same manner as a board 
of directors and stockholders. Of 
course, the important difference is this: 
whatever profits accrue go not to in- 
dividuals but to the State, or its sub- 
division, the Tula Soviet. 


And a Garage, for Example 


In general, the principles of organ- 
ization, control, and finance which gov- 
ern the opening and conduct of our 
theoretical hotel would apply also to 
any institution of a purely local char- 
acter. 

There are other classes of civic en- 
terprise which do not fall always under 
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the jurisdiction of the town Soviet. 
Take, for instance, that prime necessity 
of every motoring Russian, a garage. 
Until recently the number of automo- 
biles in the Soviet Union was rela- 
tively small, and most of them were 
owned by Government departments, 
trusts, and State or collective farms, 
Now, however, with the giant automo- 
bile plants at Moscow and Gorki step- 
ping up their production into the hun- 
dreds of thousands a year, some indi- 
viduals are becoming car-owners. 

A garage in Tula, for instance, may 
fall into one of three categories of 
ownership and operation. First, nearly 
all the large factories, trusts, and Gov- 
ernment departments have their own 
garages, which operate as an integral 
part of the institution. They store and 
service all machines maintained exclu- 
sively for officiah use. Thus the great 
cutlery plant in Tula would be almost 
certain to have its own garage to care 
for all the cars assigned to it. 

However, the individual automobile- 
owner in Tula, lacking mechanical 
knowledge, would be dependent on one 
of two classes of shops: municipal or 
cooperative. 

Just as in the case of the hotel dis- 
cussed earlier, the Tula Soviet might 
decide that the city needed a garage. 
Again the Department of Municipal 
Economy would carry out the same 
functions of organization, operation, 
and finance as in the case of the hotel. 

There is, however, another type of 
local enterprise which falls in the twi- 
light zone between pure socialism and 
individual enterprise—the cooperative. 
For instance, suppose that a group of 
trained automobile mechanics in Tula 
finds occupation by the State not suffi- 
ciently remunerative, or for some other 
reason prefers to work independently. 
They may band together into an artel, 
or cooperative, and open a garage of 
their own. Many of the smaller en- 


terprises, such as garages, tailoring 
establishments, shoe-making shops, 
etc., fall into this category. 

Profits from the undertaking, after 
the State has extracted its share 
through taxation and trade-union dues, 
are divided among the members. 
Theoretically, there is no limit on the 
amount of profit they may make. But 
the undertaking differs from a capital- 
istic enterprise in the sense that no 
labor may be hired and exploited for 
profit. Also, the State insists that such 
artels be composed entirely of mem- 
bers of one craft. 


Local Industry 


The salient characteristic of the two 
enterprises just described — the hotel 
and the garage—are that they are en- 
tirely local institutions. They render 
service to only one town. Hence they 
have no effect on the national economy. 
There is, however, still another class of 
enterprise which lies somewhere be- 
tween the truly national industries 
such as steel, oil, coal, and electric pro- 
duction and the purely local ones. They 
are designed to supply not one town, 
but a region. 

Until late in 1934 factories in this 
category operated under any one of 
several commissariats, depending on 
the nature of its product. The princi- 
pal commissariats regulating them were 
those of Heavy, Light, Forest Prod- 
ucts, Foodstuffs and Supplies. In No- 
vember, however, a Government decree 
grouped all these enterprises under the 
direction of newly created Commis- 
sariats of Local Industry. 

The official Communist Party news- 
paper, Pravda, explained the new 
policy: “The development of local in- 
dustry, as distinguished from large 
plants under Federal control and man- 
agement, is considered by the Soviet 
Government of great importance. The 
large plants have now reached a stage of 
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development where the attention of the 
country can be diverted from them, and 
concentrated on the encouragement of 
local industries, using local raw ma- 
terials and fuel. 

“Not only are local industrial plants 
depended on to increase the supply of 
consumption goods; their development 
will release a new current of energy 
and creative power in Soviet industry. 
Industry in the republic and oblasts* 
(political subdivisions) with potential 
resources should reach a higher level 
of productivity and grow at a rapid 
rate, because of the comparative sim- 
plicity of the manufacturing processes 
involved and smaller sizes of the plants 
and mills, the quicker response to in- 
vestment, and the proximity of raw 
materials. 

“Tt is expected that while during the 
second Five-Year Plan the large-scale 
output of consumers’ goods will in- 
crease about 22%, that of local indus- 
try will grow by 200%.*** The 
most important task of local industry 
is to utilize nearby resources of ma- 
terials and fuels. On the basis of 
these, new plants should be set up and 
production of consumers’ goods com- 
menced as soon as possible. In prac- 
tically every section of the country 
these resources exist, unused, waiting 
for initiative and energy to be shown.” 

The decree reorganizing local indus- 
try provided that: 

“The Councils of Peoples Commis- 
sars in the autonomous republics and 
the krai* and oblast executive com- 
mittees shall directly govern and direct 
the economic and financial activities of 
local industry and any construction 
these shall undertake. They shall con- 
trol the capital and working funds of 
these enterprises, shall establish rules 


*These terms are difficult to translate into 
exact English equivalents. They are admin- 
istrative sub-divisions. Roughly krai means 
territory, oblast a district. 


for their management, and shall select 
the heads of departments. 

“On the basis of the plans adopted 
by the Union Government, they shall 
confirm production plans and material 
supplies for the industries: These shall 
be included in the quarterly and annual 
plans of the Union. The Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the republics is 
instructed to prepare at once to create 
the commissariats for local industry 
and to confirm their existence within 
a month.” 

The primary motive behind this re- 
organization was to make each region 
as nearly self-sufficient as _ possible 
and to decentralize Moscow’s control. 
Thus, while it might be advantageous 
for most of the steel produced in 
Soviet Russia to be manufactured in 
Central Asia, where raw materials are 
abundant, it was obviously wasteful to 
centralize the manufacture of such 
things as building materials, household 
supplies, etc. Localization of such in- 
dustries not only relieves the strain on 
the transportation system, one of the 
weakest links in Russia’s economic 
chain, but prevents congestion of popu- 
lation by affording each region ade- 
quate facilities of employment. 


o, 2 , 
~~ ~~ 


So, to revert to the specific, suppose 
the increase of construction in the Tula 
area requires the building of a new 
brick factory. That enterprise would 
not be entirely local, inasmuch as the 
plant might supply an area for 50 miles 


around the town. Hence it would be 
organized, directed, and financed not 
by the Tula Soviet but by the indus- 
trial commissariat under the Executive 
Committee of the oblast in which it 
was located. In each region of the 
RSFSR there is a representative of the 
Central Commissariat of Local Indus- 
try in Moscow who keeps in close 
touch with such enterprises. And, as 
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in the case of more purely local enter- 
prises, their books would be audited 
and their operation watched by the 
Commission of Soviet Control. 

The extent of industry under such 
regional organizations may be gained 
from the fact that in 1934 in the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public—only one of the seven republics 
of the union—463,000 workers were 
employed and their production was es- 

*It is virtually impossible to estimate the 
value of a Soviet paper ruble in terms of the 
U. S. dollar. In 1934 the gold ruble, used for 
purposes of foreign trade, was worth approx- 


imately 89 cents. Rubles sold on the unoffi- 
cial exchange at from 2 to 8 cents. 


timated at 4,000,000,000 rubles in 
value.* 

Indeed, the entire trend in light in- 
dustry at the moment appears to be in 
the direction of decentralization. It 
is the policy of the Soviet Government 
to manufacture in its national plants 
only such articles of domestic use as 
textiles and similar goods which can 
be most efficiently made and distrib- 
uted on a large scale. Meanwhile, the 
towns and provinces are being relied 
upon increasingly to produce the sim- 
ple daily necessities of the Soviet citi- 
zen. 


e 
THE REAL SOVIET 
6 


CuRRENT History plans to take you to the 
real Soviet—beyond the theorizing and 
opinionating and into the workaday lives 
of its people, to tell you how they do 
things—then leave you to form your own 
opinion. Mr. Baird, former United Press 
Correspondent in Russia, will appear again 
in Current History shortly. Next month, 
Albert Handy of New York University 
will explain the tax system of the Soviet. 
His article was originally intended to ap- 


pear in this issue. 
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c of the simplest ways to confuse 
a man, while attempting to en- 
lighten him, is to talk to him in a 
language he thinks he understands— 
usually his own. 

Words, like facts, are stubborn 
things, and once dropped loosely from 
the lips of a speaker, have a way of 
getting out of control. Even though 
a speaker may have some idea of what 
he is talking about, his listeners usu- 
ally are not apt to give his words their 
dictionary value. 

It was Napoleon who said _ that 
words were invented to conceal men’s 
thoughts, and even Byron, lost in the 
wilderness of loosely uttered words, 
cried out: “Please explain your ex- 
planation!” 

Definitions and a little plain speak- 
ing, it seems, are in order. With the 
country on the eve of a vigorous na- 
tional political campaign, “We, the 
People” are expected to go to the polls 
in November to register approval or 
disapproval of important national is- 
sues. As members of the electorate 
we have a right to know exactly what 
these issues are, and to protest at the 
deluge of generalities for which we 
are asked to furnisb our own defini- 
tions. 

What are we to understand cam- 
paign orators to mean when they say 
that this is a “liberal” platform; that 
this candidate is a “Progressive” ; that 








_ Political terms defined (?) by 


those who will vote on them. 











BY WILLARD L. WIENER 





this one is a “Tory”; that this way 
leads to fascism, that to communism? 


Members of the electorate, of 
course, have their own individual 
views. But are they the correct ones? 
Do they actually reflect the views 
which the special pleader means to 
convey, or are words used in one sense 
to connote another? 

To get some of these individual 
views, to set them up alongside each 
other, to see how, if at all, they differ, 
a mild kind of survey, in no way ex- 
haustive, was made. If anything, it 
was just a superficial pecking at the 
crust of public opinion. Several mem- 
bers of the electorate in various walks 
of life, selected at random and in the 
most haphazard fashion, consented to 
give their definitions of some of the 
more usual words and phrases heard 
on the air and seen in the press in con- 
nection with the current political 
picture. 

Each of those interviewed, including 
a housewife, a New York Supreme 
Court Justice, a cigar salesman, an 
elevator operator, a school teacher, and 
others, were asked to understand that 
these words and phrases were to be 
considered in their political signifi- 
cance. They were asked simply to 
state what, if anything, these words 
and phrases meant to them. Under 


no circumstances were they to “guess” 
at their meaning. 


Of those inter- 
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viewed all are citizens, although all of 
them were not born in the United 
States. 


The first question asked, What is 
meant by the Constitution of the 


United States? 


The elevator operator, born in Italy, 
a voter in the United States for the 
past twenty-one years, said: “They 
are the laws you have to obey.” 

The cigar salesman, a native New 
Yorker, a voter for twenty years, 


said: “It means nothing. It is noth- 
ing. Scrap it. Rewrite it. Nine old 
fogies decide a question. If it doesn’t 


concern me, it’s constitutional. If it 
does, then it isn’t. They ought to re- 
write it to bring it up to the automo- 
bile age.” 

An assistant manager of a large de- 
partment store, born in St. Louis, and 
a voter for eighteen years, said: “The 
original laws by which the judicial 
body of our Government were guided 
in making decisions, and under which 
the citizens of this country are gov- 
erned.” 

The school teacher, a native New 
Yorker and a voter for sixteen years, 
said: “The Constitution is the bill of 
rights framed years ago by the leaders 
of the country, and in my opinion re- 
flects the conditions of that time and 
cannot cover conditions of present- 
day society.” 

The New York Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, a voter for thirty years, said: 


“The Constitution is the instrument - 


adopted by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and ratified by the States.” 

A lawyer, born in Rumania, a voter 
in the United States for thirty-one 
years, said: “The fundamental and su- 
preme laws governing the nation and/ 
or the States.” 

The housewife, born in New York 
and a voter for eleven years, said: 





“The original laws of the United 
States, and those added to them.” 

A dentist, born in Poland but who 
came to the United States at the age 
of three and has been a voter for fif- 
teen years, said: “It is the laws on 
which this country was founded.” 

A manager of a liquor store, born in 
St. Louis and a voter for eighteen 
years, said: “The laws of the land. 
The by-laws upon which the original 
form of our Government was founded. 
But it doesn’t mean very much today.” 


Each was asked, What is a Pro- 
gressive? Here are the answers: 


Cigar Salesman: “That means get- 
ting away from old party lines for 
something more sensible.” 

Housewife: “One who is well 
acquainted with modern _ theories, 
sound ones, excluding fads.” 

Liquor Store Manager: “A man 
who is an independent thinker, and 
who recognizes the needs for such 
changes as are constructive to meet 
the times through which we pass.” 

Dentist: “One who likes a change 
in the order of things.” 

Teacher: “One who recognizes the 
growth of institutions and thought.’ 

Assistant Department Store Man- 
ager: “A liberal.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “A man 
who believes in giving the people gen- 
erally a larger share in the Govern- 
ment.” 

Lawyer: “One who looks forward 
to the improvement of general condi- 
tions.” 


The term “radical” disclosed a wide 
difference of opinion: 


The liquor store manager thought 
it was “such a big question” he would 
rather not answer it. The housewife 
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said: “That’s a funny one’, but con- 
tinued her definition: 

“One who is ready to try the newer 
theories of Government ; to experiment 
with them.” 

Lawyer: “Anyone who desires to 
change the present social system from 
top to bottom.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “An exag- 
gerated progressive.” 

Assistant Department Store man- 
ager: “One who is generally known 
as a left-winger, against the majority.” 

Teacher: “Someone who is differ- 
ent—who sticks out like a sore thumb.” 

Dentist: “One who wants to over- 
throw the Constitution.” 

“Elevator Operator: “People who 
don’t obey the laws.” 

Cigar Salesman: “A man _ who 
knows what he wants but is a lunatic 
in the way he goes about to get it.” 


dust bring me 
a Steak and 
a piece of 
apple pie / 


“TRADITIONAL *** ORDER” 


"It doesn’t mean anything to me...” 
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The next question was, What is 
meant by a Liberal? 


The elevator operator said he could 
see no political significance to the 
word. “They are the people,” he said, 
“who are more liberal with their 
dough.” 

Dentist: “One who wants 
wealthier classes to be wealthier.” 

Teacher : ‘““Broad-minded. But more 
than that. One who has a broad view 
—a wide horizon. Tolerant. Maybe I’m 
wrong.” 

Assistant Department Store Man- 
ager: “One whose ideas are, generally 
speaking, ahead of the times.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “The oppo- 
site of: conservative.” 

Lawyer : “One who seeks to improve 
the present condition and patch up de- 
fects in the present social system.” 

Housewife: “One who is  open- 
minded. One who is willing to listen 
to new ideas.” 


the 


The subjects were then asked to de- 
fine the political conservative: 


Liquor Store Manager: “A dyed-in- 
the-wool organization man whose 
views are rarely dependent—whose po- 
sition is largely influenced by the dic- 
tates of party.” 

Cigar Salesman: “A _ stick-in-the- 
mud. <A. dyed-in-the-wool Republi- 


Elevator operator: “They are a lit- 


‘tle tighter than a liberal.” 


The dentist thought the conservative 
was “a stand-patter”’, and the teacher 
that he was “true to form’, while the 
Justice of the Supreme Court said: 
“He is one who hates change and, gen- 
erally being in good circumstances, 
would leave well enough alone.” 

The lawyer agreed with the bench, 
while the housewife added that the 
conservative “is not willing to change 
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until it is proven that we are ready 
to change.” 








We came next to the word “Tory.” 
We asked, “What is it, who is it?” 














The school teacher did not think that 
the word “Tory” belonged in a present- 
day vocabulary. “It is a throwback 
into history,” she said. “I don’t know 
what the present-day application of it 
means.” 

The elevator operator agreed. He 
said he did not understand the term. 
The cigar salesman, however, said that 
“Tory” was just another word for 
Conservative. The dentist disagreed. 
“A Tory,” he said, “is one who wants 
reform.” 

The liquor store manager said that 
“Tory” did not mean anything to him 
today, but the Supreme Court Justice 
said it meant something very definite 
to him. 

































































































































































“SOCIALIST” 


. the more sociable among mankind .. .” 
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“Tt refers,” he said, “‘ to a man who 
believes the people generally don’t 
know how to run the Government.” 


What do the terms Inflation and 
Deflation mean? 


The Supreme Court Justice said De- 
flation was the making of the gold dol- 
lar more valuable; Inflation, just the 
reverse. The school teacher said: 

“Deflation means taking the value 
of the dollar and making it less than 
it is in purchasing power. But this 
may be Inflation.” 

Of Inflation, she said: “This means, 
I think, the putting of more dollars 
on the market—but not dollars in the 
Treasury to back up this money.” 

Lawyer: “Deflation means the re- 
duction in value to the extent of the 
abnormal increase in value. But it 
means more than that. Inflation means 
abnormal increase in value.” 

The liquor store manager said he 
was not sure of either term, and the 
cigar salesman said: “I give up. These 
are no words for a layman.” 

Housewife: “Deflation means to me 
more of a shortage of money. I think 
of Inflation when prices are going up 
—an unsound economic basis.” 

Dentist: “Inflation means the de- 
crease in the value of the standard of 
money, which is the dollar, and the 
issuance of money without any se- 
curity behind it. Deflation means the 
opposite.” 

Assistant Department Store Man- 
ager: “Deflation means _ reducing 
values. Inflation means increasing 
values falsely.” 


There is the oft-used expression: 
The Money Changers. What are they? 


Teacher : “This refers to people who 
profit at the expense of others through 
their greed.” 


















































Liquor Store Manager: “Men or 
business of large financial influence 
who, either through contributions to 
party, or favors or contact, are able 
to influence legislation, or executive 
policy, that will reflect to the benefit 
of themselves or to their interest.” 

Lawyer: “An opprobrious term ap- 
plied to people who rig the stock mar- 
ket for their personal profit.” 

Housewife: “I think of 
Street.” 

Dentist: “Bankers, financial institu- 
tions and the like.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “Those who 
deal in money as a commodity rather 
than in something else.” 

Elevator Operator: “The people 
who make exchanges for any foreign 
currency.” 


Wall 


Political orators call attention to the 
“Traditional American Order.” They 
ask, indeed implore, the electorate to 


“maintain the traditional American 
order.” What is it they wish main- 
tained? 


Monroe Doctrine,” said the elevator 
operator. 

Cigar Salesman: “The traditional 
American order doesn’t mean anything 
to me. There isn’t any.” 

“It means law and order,” said the 
assistant department store manager. 

Supreme Court Justice: “There is 
no consistent tradition in American 
history.” 

“T don’t know,” said the housewife, 
“that it ever meant anything to me.” 

Lawyer: “This doesn’t mean much, 
except that Tories are trying to pre- 
serve the present status or conditions 
to their own advantage by using a 
meaningless phrase.” 

“The ‘traditional American order,’ ” 
said the dentist, “is the fundamental 
principle which the men who founded 
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“That’s along the same idea as the 
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the Constitution laid down when this 
country was originally established.” 

Liquor Store Manager: “These are 
so many words used on the part of 
professional politicians which don’t 
mean anything.” ’ 

Teacher : “This means if it was good 
enough for grandma it is good enough 
for me—which is beans.” 










There is probably not a newspaper 
reader or radio listener in the country 
who has not heard of Rugged Individ- 
ualism. What does it mean to “We, 
the People?” 









“It’s a way to beat labor,” said the 
cigar salesman. “If I go out and lick 
the world ruthlessly at my own game 
—I’m a Rugged Individualist.” 

Liquor Store Manager: “A Rugged 
Individualist is one of independent 
thought, and whose views are never in- 
fluenced by others.” 











































“RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST” 


‘. .. following his own inclinations . 
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Lawyer: “A catch phrase whereby 
the conservatives hope to ride into of- 
fice.” 

Dentist: “This is the belief that a 
man has in following his own inclina- 
tion and ideas.” 

Teacher: “A stand-patter, best rep- 
resented by the midwestern farmer. 
One who has his own little point of 
view, and what have you.” 

“Rugged Individualism,” said the 
Supreme Court Justice, “is a quality, 
the kind that each man feels he would 
like to have, but which nobody has one 
hundred percent.” 

Assistant Department Store Man- 
ager: “Rugged Individualism is a 
theory propounded by an individual 
with liberal ideas and having confi- 
dence in his own convictions.” 

Housewife: “Where the State feels 
that the individuals can take care of 
themselves—no state responsibility.” 


There are Democrats and Republi- 
cans. There are also Socialists. What 
is meant by a Socialist? 


“They are the more sociable among 
mankind,” said the elevator operator. 

“A Socialist,” said the assistant de- 
partment store manager, “is a liberal 
who believes in the division of wealth 
among those producing it.” 

Lawyer: “One who seeks to abolish 
private property and all wealth which 
is of a collective and social nature, and 
appropriate it and manage it for the 
benefit and use of society.” 

Housewife: “At one time it meant 
to me one who was interested in the 
welfare of the individual. But it 
doesn’t mean anything to me any 
more.” 

Liquor Store Manager: “One who 
believes in the equal distribution of 
wealth.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “A man 
who believes in the State doing a lot 
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of things which others do not believe 
should be done by the State.” 

Teacher: “A man who forgets him- 
self in the problem of the other fel- 
low—like an idealist.” 

Dentist: “One who believes in 
spreading the wealth of the country 
among its citizens more evenly.” 


Red, politically speaking, undoubt- 
edly denotes more than a color. Who 
and what is a Red? 


“A Red,” said the cigar salesman, 
“is a guy gone crazy with a color 
scheme. But I’m not condemning him. 
For all I know, there aren’t enough of 
them in this country.” 

‘Teacher: “One who in the attempt 
to be forceful becomes vociferous- in 
both words and actions.” 

“He is the anathema of a Tory,” 
said the Supreme Court Justice. 

“Red,” said the liquor store man- 
ager, “is a word used to inject fear 
into weak-minded people.” 

“A Red,” said the housewife, “is a 
radical—more of a revolutionist.” 

“Tt is a meaningless word,” said the 
lawyer, “conveying a multitude of sins. 
Anybody you dislike.” 

Dentist: “One who believes in the 
precepts of Soviet Russia—who be- 
lieves in radical change by violence in 
government.” 

“He is one who is against the major- 
ity and generally against everything,” 
said the assistant department store 
manager. 


Political campaigns have a way of 
giving prominence to the Agricultural 
Problem. Without going into detailed 
ramifications, what does the Agricul- 
tural Problem mean to the average man 
and woman? 


“Tt means,” said the cigar salesman, 
“shall we extend more credit or keep 
credit from the farmers? But I’m no 
farmer. That’s their problem.” 





WORDS WITHOUT MUSING 


Housewife: “It means to me the 
overproduction of products, poor pay 
to the farmer, and high prices for the 
farm products in the city.” 

The assistant store manager said it 
meant “control of crops,’ and the 
liquor store manager said: “It is a 
catch phrase. I don’t think it’s a prob- 
lem.” 

Teacher: “The agricultural prob- 
lem is the situation of producing more 
than we can use. The problem is how 
can we meet this situation.” 

“The problem,” said the Supreme 
Court Justice, “is to keep the farmers 
at work so that they can sell what they 
produce at a living wage.” 

Elevator Operator: “There should 
be more cultivation, more trees, more 
flowers than at the present time. They 
should allow more plantations.” 

Lawyer: “The problem is to bring 
the farmer’s status to the same eco- 
nomic level of national industries.” 


Then we posed one on Fascism. 
W hat is it? 


“This,” said the dentist, “is an au- 
tocratic form of government, directed 
by a few people in high places for the 
benefit of big business.” 

Teacher: “A super-imposed dicta- 
torial form of government. An ex- 
tremely nationalistic thing as opposed 
to Communism which is international- 
istic in scope.” 

Assistant Store Manager: “A gov- 
ernment whereby the people accept and 
obey the dictates of a ruler, or govern- 
ment, without question.” 

Elevator Operator: “It means bring 
all the political parties together, making 
one party out of them—tlike the Ital- 
ian government.” 

“IT suppose,” said the housewife, 


what's J 9 
DEMOCRACY» 


PROBLEM 
“That's a hard ome... 
“that it is where a few people get con- 
trol of the Government. I think of it 
as a reactionary form of Government 
—no freedom of speech.” 

Lawyer: “Another word for autoc- 
racy.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “A stop- 
gap between revolution and security. 
Mussolini—that’s all.” 

Cigar Salesman: “It’s just another 
‘ism’ to me—like Hitlerism.” 

The writer intended to‘include many 
more words and phrases, including 
“Democracy”, but when the House- 
wife said, ““That’s a hard one’, and 
when the Liquor Store Manager said, 
“That’s a terribly misused word,” the 
writer decided to stop, go out, buy a 
dictionary and look it up himself. 
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SIGNIFICANT drama of hu- 

man experience, presenting his- 
torical background, social achievement, 
and personnel as captivating as it is 
surprising, is being enacted in Hawaii 
today. It is a drama in which figure 
native Hawaiians, American sons of 
Oriental fathers, Island-born citizens 
of our finest old New England stock, 
and a varied group of descendants of 
European nations. It tells of aspira- 
tion, struggle and growth on a group 
of islands, famed as a vacation para- 
dise, but little known in their more 
important commercial and military sig- 
nificance. 

In 1898 the Republic of Hawaii vol- 
untarily annexed itself to the United 
States, becoming two years later an 
integral part of our nation under our 
usual and well-known territorial or- 
ganization. The Governor and Secre- 
tary of the Interior are appointed by 
the President of the United States. 
The Territory’s delegate to Congress 
in Washington, D. C., is elected by 
popular vote, as are also members of 
the territorial legislature. Citizens of 
Hawaii are, of course, citizens of the 
United States in every respect. 

This condition does not denote in 
any degree an annexation on our part 
of something foreign to our character 


Rufus B. von KleinSmid tells of 


The Real Hawaii 


—to which a bountiful nature gives more than sunshine 





as a democracy. It is safe to say that 
in no other State or territory are the 
traditions of democracy more indigen- 
ous, held in higher esteem, or defended 
with greater vigor and devotion. 

But citizenship and popular ac- 
ceptance of the Sandwich Islands as a 
playground for the care-free expendi- 
ture of vacation-time is not sufficient 
recognition to satisfy our fellow-citizen 
of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui. 
He urges as well that we realize the 
extremely important commercial value 
of the Territory, the significance of the 
Islands as a strategic naval base, and 
the weight of our military dependence 
upon them. Deep in the heart of the 
Hawaiian citizen lies the hope of re- 
organization of the Territory on the 
basis of Statehood with the privilege 
of electing its own officers and of being 
represented in House and Senate by 
its own suffrage. 

Hawaii points out its commercial 
importance as likely to appeal most 
strongly to the common sense of Wash- 
ington. Yearly production of sugar 
(a million tons), and canned pineapple 
(a million cases), representing an an- 
nual value of one hundred million dol- 
lars, tell a story all their own, and to 
these products are added rice in no 
insignificant measure, vegetables and 
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fruits, fish, sheep, cattle, and coffee. 
Kona coffee-planting, though restricted 
in area, still adds nine million pounds 
annually to the world’s supply. In 
1933 agricultural products shipped to 
the mainland alone showed a value of 
ninety million dollars. Indeed, it is 
said that the Territory of Hawaii sup- 
ports more people per acre of produc- 
ing land than any other minor division 
in the United States 


Agriculture 


Naturally this achievement is not 
brought about without unlimited labor 
and the application of the greatest skill 
in modern agricultural science. From 
the very early days of missionary oc- 
cupation much was done to encourage 
agriculture and to reward agricultural 
success. The world was searched for 
seeds and plants which would find 
sympathetic conditions of growth in 
the Islands; new tools were imported 
or devised within the colonies for 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 
Cotton is an example. Hardly a dozen 
years had elapsed after the landing of 
the missionaries when they wrote to 
the American Board urging a definite 
program through which to teach the 
natives to improve the cotton crop and 
to weave cotton cloth. 

“The cotton tree grows here mest 
luxuriantly,” they reported, “and the 
cotton is of the best kind. It therefore 
seems to us a most desirable object 
that there should be some means for 
manufacturing it.” 

As a result, teachers were sent, to- 
gether with machinery, and soon the 
natives learned to spin and to weave. 


Trans portation 


At no period has there been in 
Hawaii any lack of encouragement to 
adopt the most modern methods of 
procedure in any field of human ac- 
tivity. That interest and zeal so appar- 
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ent in agricultural development and 
progress seem to have been present in 
the development of the institutions of 
commerce, education, and social wel- 
fare. 

Such intensive development of na- 
tural resources has brought about 
rapid expansion in physical and com- 
mercial facilities. Each of the large 
sugar plantations, for instance, oper- 
ates its own transportation service. Of 
the thirty-nine railway systems in the 
Territory, thirty-two are owned and 
operated on the sugar plantations, and 
while rolling stock may appear diminu- 
tive to the resident of the mainland 
and the rails light and quite easily 
shifted from place to place, the equip- 
ment is adequate. Nine hundred miles 
of mainland track, practically one- 
third of which is portable, employs 
one hundred and fifty locomotives and 
thousands of cars. The sugar plan- 
tations alone have invested more than 
five millions of dollars in railway 
equipment. On the larger plantations, 
well-equipped railway shops are main- 
tained where cars are built and repairs 
made. 

In addition to the plantation trans- 
portation systems, seven independent 
railways with a total mileage of ap- 
proximately three hundred and twenty- 
five miles are operated. On these sys- 
tems, sixty locomotives haul fifteen 
hundred goods cars and one hundred 
and ten passenger coaches. Equipped 
with the latest devices for safety and 
comfort, these lines meet the needs of 
the four larger islands. 

The rough trails of earlier days, once 
so nearly impassable as to drive the 
native to water travel, have become 
broad, modern highways now approxi- 
mating a total of forty-five thousand 
miles. For the most part, they are 
made of concrete or macadam. On 
Oahu, the drive through Nuuanu Val- 
ley to the Pali, the Marine Drives to 
































Diamond Head and Hauauma Bay, and 
the trip to Manoa Valley are all taken 
in greatest comfort and safety over 
well-constructed roads. One can drive 
almost around the outer edge of Kauai 
Island and entirely around Hawaii. 


W ater 


From field to mill on the larger 
plantations where plenty of water is 
available, the sugar cane is transported 
over long distances in V-shaped 
flumes. Many plantations have more 
than fifty miles of such equipment of 
a permanent character, while portable 
flumes are constructed to meet the re- 
quirements of any single year. The 
flume water is by no means wasted, 
but the irrigated sections is turned 
back upon the land. Where water is 
not available and steep inclines make 
railway construction prohibitive, a 
complex trolley system has been de- 
vised whereby bundles of cane are car- 
ried through space at a high rate of 
speed to the plantation mill. By this 
method seventeen thousand pounds of 
cane are received in one hour in 
bundles arriving at their destination at 
the rate of two a minute. 

Water for irrigation is obtained 
either from mountain streams or from 
artesian wells. The great Waialiole, 
constructed at a cost of two and a half 
million dollars, carries water for the 
Oahu Sugar Company from beyond 
the mountains through a tunnel three 
miles long. The great Wailoa Ditch 
delivers one hundred and forty million 
gallons daily. The Hawaiian Sugar 
Company on Kauai draws its water 
through the Olukele Canyon, involving 
the use of a tunnel more than six miles 
long. 

Those plantations which depend 
upon artesian wells for their water 
have constructed pumping stations 
from which by steam, diesel, or elec- 
trically driven pumps, the water is 
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raised to great heights and confined in 
reservoirs from which it is withdrawn 
for spread over very extensive acreage. 
Since it is estimated that each ton of 
sugar produced requires four thousand 
tons of water, each acre must be cov- 
ered to a depth approximating twenty 
feet in order to yield its reasonably 
expected crop. 

While the story of sugar-growing in 
Hawaii reads like a romance, scarcely 
second in interest is the development 
of the pineapple industry. Little or 
no conflict arises at any point between 
the two industries. Pineapple areas for 
the most part are on the higher levels, 
since the plant does not require irriga- 
tion. Some eighty million acres are 
now devoted to this crop, nine can- 
neries preparing the food for shipment 
to all parts of the world. Mass pro- 
duction and extensive advertising have 
brought the pineapple in some form 
or other to the tables of families in all 
walks of life. 

While rice for the most part is con- 
sumed by the population of the Terri- 
tory, from season to season consider- 
able quantities are exported. 

Most of the coffee grown in the 
Territory is produced on the Island of 
Hawaii adjacent to the Kona coast. 
Practically seventy-five percent of the 
entire crop is marketed in the United 
States. 

As in other territories and States 
of the nation, the agricultural interests 
are promoted and safeguarded by 
scientific activities, both on private sup- 
port and under federal subsidy. The 
Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment 
Station, established and approved in 
1900, has lent its influence through the 
years toward the diversification of 
crops. About seven years ago a co-- 
operative plan was organized where- 
by the United States, through its De- 
partment of Agriculture, cooperates 
with the University of Hawaii in con- 
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ducting an experimental station under 
joint control. All phases of crop-rais- 
ing and animal husbandry receive at- 
tention in this institution. A consider- 
able number of authoritative bulletins 
are published annually. 

The leading plantation products and 
related industries of Hawaii show 
something of the growing importance 
of this area to the rest of the United 
States from an agricultural standpoint. 


Education 


In other lines, too, the same sort of 
enterprise and progress is to be ob- 
served which brought such outstanding 
success to the planters. The social in- 
stitutions have not lagged behind. Such 
institutions, from the very character of 
the work of the early missionaries, 
were of the sort usually fostered by 
church bodies. Schools were early es- 
tablished under both Territorial and 
private control. Today the Territory 
engages three thousand two hundred 
teachers to instruct her ninety-two 
thousand pupils. On the higher levels, 
schools and colleges under private con- 
trol and the progressive University of 
Hawaii offer opportunity for students 
seeking either broad cultural educa- 
tion or training in a limited number of 
professions. 

As early as 1886 a library was 
founded in the City of Honolulu, 
though even prior to this libraries rich 
in ancient and modern material cover- 
ing fiction, non-fiction, and historical 
publications of importance were to be 
found among the private schools and 
the homes of planters and commercial 
men. The Library of Hawaii was 
founded upon a Carnegie gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars and opened 
its doors in the winter of 1913. Witha 
circulation approximating three quar- 
ters of a million books annually, this 
library maintains those standard de- 
partments to be found elsewhere in 
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the best regulated institutions of this 
character. 

In art galleries and museums the 
Territory presents unusual facilities. 
The early days when the missionaries 
figured so largely in the affairs of the 
Islands are represented by the Iolani 
as well as by the church houses and 
dwellings of these hardy passengers of 
the Brig Thaddeus. The Mission Me- 
morial Building, used as headquarters 
for the organization which seeks to 
perpetuate the influence of the early 
missionaries, contains interesting ma- 
terial covering colonization days. The 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, a 
memorial to the last of the Kamehame- 
has, was founded in 1889 by the hus- 
band of the Princess “to preserve the 
ethnology and natural history of 
Hawaii and other Islands of Poly- 
nesia.” It contains some thirty thou- 
sand objects covering the most exten- 
sive collection in the world of the prod- 
ucts of early Polynesian culture. One 
of the most beautiful and well-organ- 
ized institutions of its character in the 
United States is the Academy of Arts, 
established in 1827, the gift of Mrs. 
Charles Montague Cook, herself a mis- 
sionary and the daughter of missionary 
parents. 

Among the hospitals and eleemosy- 
nary institutions are: Queen’s Hos- 
pital, founded by Kamahameha IV 
and Queen Emma; The Children’s 
Hospital; The Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children; The Saint Francis‘ 
Hospital; The Kalihi Hospital; The 
Kalaupapa Settlement for the treat- 
ment of leprosy; The Kapiolani Ma- 
ternity Home; The Lunalilo Home for 
the indigent and aged Hawaiians; The 
Territorial Hospital for the insane ; the 
Japanese Hospital, and the homes for 
the blind and the feebleminded. 

Doubtless, however, it is in the 
more distinctly social projects that the 
greater progress is being made toward 





























the unification of the citizeas of the 
Islands into a group of people with 
ideals in common and with understand- 
ing and purposes lookifg toward a 
more unified experience — unified 
among themselves and unified with 
their fellow citizens of the mainland. 
The problems involved are extremely 
complex and would seem at first 
thought almost beyond -solution. De- 
spite a seeming willingness to co- 
mingle upon the ground of friendliness 
and good will, the population of the 
Territory of Hawaii presents such a 
variety of racial groups, of languages, 
of social traditions, of political back- 
ground, and of religious creeds as to 
make intercourse upon the common 
ground of mutual understanding ap- 
pear to many as being merely super- 
ficial—the expression of an effort to 
“get along with each other” rather 
than a revelation of a genuine under- 
standing and respect. The difficulties 
involved in this situation, however, 
have not discouraged the intelligent 
social leadership of the Territory, 
where as carefully developed plans of 
social progress as are being worked 
out in any other part of the United 
States are bringing about a gradual, 
orderly evolution among the hetero- 
geneous conditions which reveal them- 
selves. 

The population presents an interest- 
ing picture. Headed by the Japanese, 
of whom there are almost one hundred 
and fifty thousand, the list shows Fili- 
pinos in large numbers, thirty thousand 
Portuguese, almost as many Chinese, 
with Koreans, native Hawaiians, Porto 
Ricans, Spaniards, and a broad mix- 
ture, Caucasian in origin. The problem 
is not to compose into a single future 
citizen the characteristics and qualities 
represented by this mixed group. True, 
much unusual biological mixing is tak- 
ing place, raising questions which per- 
haps at the present time are of greater 
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interest to the biologist than to the 
sociologist. The problem is rather to 
bring about a sympathy and an under- 
standing among these members of the 
many races which will enable them to 
live happily and progressively with 
each other. It is an intriguing bit of 
mental exercise to conjecture just what 
manner of man would evolve in a 
wholly sympathetic social situation in 
the Islands. It is suggested that such a 
product would represent seven tenths 
Oriental races, two tenths Occidental 
races, and one tenth Polynesian. The 
biologists, however, are probably less 
given to this type of romancing than 
the sociologist who finds his immediate 
problem in promoting “the gentle art 
of living together.” ; 

This problem is not entirely new to 
the people of the United States; the 
mainland itself furnishes, and has fur- 
nished for many years, numberless la- 
boratories in city and countryside for 
the study of just such conditions, and 
it must be said that the racial groups 
of Hawaii do not represent in them- 
selves less promising background in 
origin or history, cultural achievement, 
and worthy ideals than like groups to 
be found in the States. One factor, 
however, must be taken into considera- 
tion, the Hawaiian groups must live 
together; the great open spaces of the 
Islands wherein men may move about 
and make their living are neither so 
great nor so open as they used to be. 


Labor 


In the earlier days of industrial de- 
velopment, the importation of labor 
was a genuine necessity. The rapid 
expansion of cultivated areas, the mul- 
tiplication of factories to care for‘their 
products demanded thousands more of 
laborers than the native population 
could supply. Consequently, though 
the population has greatly increased in 
the last half century, that increase has 
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been drawn from the four corners of 
the earth and is almost entirely an alien 
population. Indeed, it is likely that 
while some fifty thousand individuals 
claim Hawaiian blood, scarcely twenty 
thousand in the entire Territory can be 
said to be of pure Hawaiian stock. 
And, since Hawaiian ancestry is a 
matter of distinct pride among those 
who possess it, there is no attempt to 
disclaim Hawaiian origin. 

More and more it will be necessary 
for the Islands to develop their own 
laborers, a fact of which government, 
industry, and planters alike are con- 
scious. Simply stated, the problem is 
so to organize the conditions and en- 
vironment of labor that the products 
of the schools will be not only am- 
bitious to train both for the shop and 
for the plantation, but also will be con- 
tented in the opportunities to obtain 
happiness and prosperity in them. In 
the solution of this problem, both sugar 
and pineapple plantations are rapidly 
building in order to house families in 
individual cottages, comfortable and 
sanitary, and unmarried men in group 
or clubhouses. In some cases family 
houses are sold to the workers, but for 
the most part this plan of obtaining 
title by easy payments has not proved 
satisfactory either to the owners or to 
the laborers. Many plantations now 
have clubhouses, each with recreation 
hall, gymnasium, and auditorium with 
theater stage. Some plantations sup- 
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port kindergartens at their own ex- 
pense, while everywhere, conveniently 
located, is the public school. Each 
plantation town supports two or more 
churches. For the most part stores are 
operated both by private individuals 
and by the plantation corporation. Of 
course, the automobile gives ready ac- 
cess to towns and other parts of each 
island, while the radio brings the out- 
side world to the living room of any 
individual or family. 

Here then in one of the fairest areas 
in the United States of America are 
Americans in the making. The melting 
pot is again boiling in the Territory 
of Hawaii as for the past one hundred 
and fifty years it has been boiling on the 
mainland of the United States of 
America. Conditions are somewhat dif- 
ferent, but the fundamental processes 
are the same. Race meets race; mix- 
ture follows mixture; creed, tradition, 
and custom all are modified through 
association with creed, tradition, and 
custom of different character. There 
is no reason to think that the experi- 
ment in the Islands will be less success- 
ful than that on the mainland has been. 
Whatever the future of the mainland 
will be, so will be the future of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Races, widely sepa- 
rated in all that goes to make up per- 
sonal and communal life, can learn to 
live together in peace and harmony, in 
sympathy, and in understanding—the 
Territory of Hawaii is proving it. 












CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History, May 10--June 12 








May 11—The $2,364,229,712 Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill, providing $1,425,000,000 
for relief during the fiscal year, passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

May 12—Reciprocal trade agreement signed 
between United States and France. 
May 13—Frazier-Lemke Bill, providing $3,- 
000,000,000 for farm mortgage relief, 

defeated in House. 

May 14—New York State Legislature votes 
$15,000 for Red inquiry in the schools. 

Report cost of WPA at $80 a month per 
person; “dole” reported to average $33 
a month per person. 

May 15—President Roosevelt outlines plan 
to retain PWA and Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

London Naval Treaty favorably reported 
to House by Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

May 16—Acting Secretary of State Phillips 
informally repledges United States to 
observance of Nine-Power Treaty, 
which guarantees China integrity. 

May 18—Guffey Coal Bill invalidated by 
Supreme Court, the majority holding 
that interstate price-fixing provisions 
for bituminous coal are invasion of State 
rights. 

United States Court of Appeals for Dis- 
trict of Columbia rules as unconstitu- 
tional the provisions of Federal Emer- 
gency Appropriations Act of 1935, 
which created Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 

Reciprocal trade treaty signed with Fin- 
land. 

May 19—Communists prepare for Novem- 
ber united front with Socialists. 

President Roosevelt fixes Congress with 
responsibility for action on relief and 
taxes before end of the Seventy-fourth 
session. 

Pan American program for conference 
this summer in Buenos Aires includes 
proposal for Inter-American League of 
Nations. 

Chrysler raises shop-workers pay; aver- 
age increase 5% hourly. 

May 21—Law barring recovery of AAA 
process taxes held invalid by Federal 
Judge Hulbert of New York Court. 

Senate Finance Committee agrees on 


a corporate income tax of 18% and 
7% undivided profit tax. 
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First national agreement governing dis- 
position of employees affected by tech- 
nological improvements and _ increased 
efficiency ever made in United States 
completed by rail and union representa- 
tives. 

President Roosevelt increases tariff rates 
an average of 42% on imports of 
bleached, printed, dyed, and colored cot- 
ton cloths as result of collapse of nego- 
tiations with Japan. 

Twelve directors of regional offices of Na- 
tional Social Security Board are an- 
nounced. 

May 22—Secretary of State Hull says na- 
tion has two alternatives: must either 
launch program of commercial coopera- 
tion or push world toward economic dis- 
tress and military adventure. 

Fifty-five hundred steel workers strike at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, demanding 50% 
wage increase and recognition of Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers as sole bargaining agent. 

May 23—Night riders of Black Legion, 
Michigan secret terrorist society, be- 
lieved to have killed scores of persons 
opposed to their fanatical patriotic cult. 
Hooded members; pledging themselves 
to “uphold Constitution,” are Anti- 
Catholic, Anti-Jewish, Anti-Negro, Anti- 
Communist. 

Five Tampa policemen convicted of kid- 
napping Eugene F. Poulnot, labor or- 
ganizer. 

May 25—United States’ Supreme Court 
voids Municipal Bankruptcy Act under 
which Congress empowered municipali- 
ties and other political subdivisons of 
the States to readjust their indebtedness 
in the Federal Courts. 

Norman Thomas of New York is nom- 
inated for the Presidency of the United 
States by the Socialist National Con- 
vention; George Nelson of Wisconsin is 
nominated for Vice Presidency. 

Eighteen members of the Black Legion 
terroristic society are held for murder 
of WPA worker in Detroit. 

May 26—Américan Federation of Labor 
orders industrial group, formed under 
leadership of John Lewis, to disband. 

Socialist platform demands curb on Su- 
preme Court’s usurpation of power. 

May 27—President Roosevelt made admin- 
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istrator of the $1,425,000,000 relief fund eration of Labor reports 726,000 workers 
for the next fiscal year under terms of regained jobs in April. 
Deficiency Bill. May 29—Atlantic Coast seamen’s _ strike 
House Committee will cite Dr. Townsend (unsanctioned by International Seamen’s 
and two aides for contempt. Union) brought to a close. 
Michigan prosecutor asks Federal aid in House of Representatives sends $526,546,- 
the investigation of Black Legion. 532 Navy Bill to President for final ap- 
May 28—President Green of American Fed- proval. 
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Nineteen public utility companies file joint 
attack on Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Federal District Courts of Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

May 30—Senate votes funds for survey of 
unfinished Florida Ship Canal to con- 
sider its continuance. 

May 31—U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
National Association of Manufacturers 
attack new Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill. 

June 1—S.S. Queen Mary, Britain’s new 
Cunarder and second largest ship in 
world, arrives in New York on maiden 
voyage. 

Supreme Court of United States voids 
New York State Minimum Wage Law 
for women and children as violating due 
process clause of Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ; decision 5 to 4. 

United ‘ States Senate passes Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill providing $1,425,000,- 
000 for work relief and $300,000,000 for 
grants and loans on public works to be 
expended during coming fiscal year. 

New Treasury issue of $600,000,000, in 
bonds of 23% yield, and $400,000,000 in 
notes of 13% yield, is oversubscribed. 

June 2—President Roosevelt, commenting 
on Supreme Court invalidation of New 
York Minimum Wage Law, visualizes a 
“no man’s land” in which neither State 
or Federal Government may legislate 
effectively. 

War Department mobilization plan pro- 
vides for absolute control of industry 
and drafting of business heads in war 
exigency. 

June 3—Speaker Byrns of Tennessee, dies. 

June 4—Representative Bankhead of Ala- 
bama elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives succeeding late Joseph 
Byrns. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin workers approves affiliation 
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with industrial union under John L. 
Lewis. 

Secretary Hull reaffirms American policy 
of non-interference in South American 
domestic affairs; Nicaraguan revolt to 
be ignored. 

June 5—Senate passes tax bill designed to 
cover premature bonus payments to vet- 
erans and meet cost of AAA invalida- 
tion. 

District of Columbia Court rules power 
program of PWA valid. 

JUNE 6—Senators O’Mahoney and LaFol- 
lette introduce bill to put all regular 
Government employees under permanent 
civil service. 

Senate Munitions Committee 
Neutrality Act be strengthened. 

_ All States, as well as Hawaii and Alaska, 
reported sharing under one or more of 
Social Security Act provisions. 

JuNE 8—British notify the United States 
they will default on war debt payment. 

June 9—Republican National Convention 
convenes in Cleveland; Senator Steiwer 
denounces Roosevelt’s New Deal in 
keynote speech. 

JuNE 10 — Ex-President Herbert Hoover 
parallels Roosevelt’s New Deal to be- 
ginnings of European dictatorships in 
speech to Republican National Conven- 
tion. 

Judge Charles Boynton of West Texas 
District Court rules National Labor Re- 
lations Act unconstitutional in entirety. 

JuNE 11—The Republican National Conven- 
iton nominates Governor Alfred Landon 
of Kansas for President in unanimous 
first-ballot vote. 

June 12—Col. Frank Knox, Chicago pub- 
lisher, nominated on first ballot for Vice 
President at Republican National Con- 
vention, after Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan declines. 


demands 


INTERNATIONAL 


May 11—League of Nations Council re- 
buffs Italy by retaining Ethiopian dele- 
gation at Council meetings; Italy with- 
draws. 

Pope denounces communism as “immense 
peril” to man. 

Great Britain dispatches reinforcements 
from Egypt to Palestine as Arab riots 
continue. 

May 12—League of Nations continues sanc- 
tions against Italy despite Italian with- 
drawal. 

Pope denounces curbs on religion in Rus- 
sia and Germany. 

French veterans appeal to Germans to 
reconcile peoples of nations to peace. 
May 13—Great Britain asks permission of 
United States and Japan to exceed de- 
stroyer tonnage limit set in the 1930 

three-power naval treaty. 


Revision of League considered at Geneva. 
May 14—Prime Minister Baldwin of Great 
Britain requests a League of Nations 
reformation acceptable to United States, 
Japan, and Germany. 
May 15—Guatemala quits League. 

May 16—Mussolini assures full support to 
Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria. 
May 19—Britain withdraws large battle- 

ships from the Mediterranean. 

Japan announces that she has sufficient 
arms and men in North China in event 
of war with Russia. 

May 20—Great Britain and Russia begin 
naval conference. 

May 21—Prime Minister Baldwin of Great 
Britain warns Italy not to meddle in 

Egypt or Palestine. 

May 22—Japan protests raising of United 
States tariff barriers on cotton. 
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Germany seeks to revise provision of Ver- 
sailles Treaty which provides for equal 
treatment on her main rivers for the 
nationals of all powers and their prop- 
erty. 

May 23—Contrabrand goods smuggled into 
China by Japanese and Koreans accumu- 
lates on beaches because of truck and 
railroad car shortage. 

Thirty million Chinese reported starving 
in Szechuwan and Honan Provinces; 
cannibalism said to be common practice. 

Catholic Bishops demand a ban on the 
Nazi Party in Holland. 

May 24—Soviet Union desires naval parity 
with Germany in the Baltic; demands 
Japan sign limitation agreement, or 
Soviet will add to Far Esat fleet. 

Major General Matsumuro, newly ap- 
pointed head of Japanese forces, begins 
active expansion drive in North China. 

May 25—Foreign Secretary Eden accuses 
Italians of anti-British broadcasts to 
India and Palestine. 

May 26—Japan denounces Chinese pre- 
ventive measures against smuggling as 
tantamount to anti-Japanese boycott. 

May 27—Mussolini announces he will con- 
tinue to seek amity with Great Britain. 

May 28—Chinese students launch anti- 
Japanese strike. 
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May 29—Japan sends 3,000 more soldiers to 
North China. 

League of Nations. formally requests 
Japan curb narcotics traffic in China. 
May 30—Chinese and Japanese accuse each 
other of bombing track section on rail- 

road line from Tangku to Tientsin. 

June 2—Japanese officials report South 
China Government has issued manifesto 
demanding national war against Japan. 
The Chinese Nanking Government 
brands report false. 

June 3—Report Italian radio stations en- 
courage Arab “revolt” against British 
on pretext that all subjects of British 
Empire are already battling for free- 
dom. 

June 4—United States invokes anti-bounty 
clause of 1930 Tariff Act against Ger- 
many because of discriminatory trade 
practices. 

Provincial armies of Southern China in- 
sist on warring against Japanese. 

June 5—Southern provincial forces of China 
form anti-Japanese “Salvation Army.” 

June 9—Insurgent divisions of the Canton 
Army move northward toward Nanking 
Province of China. 

June 10—North China refuses to join Can- 
ton in war move against Japan. 


FOREIGN 


Austria 


May 13—Starhemberg, leader of the Heim- 
wehr, resigns as Vice Chancellor and 
head of Fatherland Front. 

May 15—Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg as- 
sumes command of Fatherland Front, 
succeeding Prince von Starhemberg. 

May 21—Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg 
made sole dictator of Austria by law 
promulgated by Council of Ministers. 

May 23—Austrian Heimwehr repulses Nazi 
eee on castle of Prince von Starhem- 

erg. 


Belgium 


May 25—Belgian Socialists win plurality in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


France 


May 13—Communists spurn Blum plea for 
participation; definitely refuse to enter 
Cabinet. 

June 3—Nearly 300,000 workers strike in 
French industrial centers on eve of the 
Sarraut Cabinet resignation; Leon 
Blum will assume office. 

June 4—Albert Sarraut’s Government re- 
signs; Leon Blum reports his cabinet 
has been formed. 

June 5—Premier Leon Blum _ promises 
striking workers 40-hour week, holi- 


days with pay, and collective labor 

agreements. 

June 6—Chamber of Deputies gives 
Premier Leon Blum’s Cabinet enormous 
vote of confidence; drastic social and 
economic reforms are indorsed. 

French strikers calm; show rigid respect 
for law and property. 

June 7—Premier Blum settles labor strike 
of 1,000,000 workers by sponsoring 40- 
hour week, paid holidays, and collective 
labor contracts. 

JuNE 9—Premier Blum introduces bill for 
promised labor legislation in Parliament. 

June 10—French agitators continue strike 
despite Premier Blum’s conciliation. 


Germany 


May 26—Reich places 276 monks on trial on 
charges of immorality. 

May 27—German priests are sentenced for 
- immorality ; one Franciscan brother gets 
8 years. Catholics say charges falsified. 

June 9—Germany reports number of unem- 
ployed reduced to 1,491,201. 


Great Britain 


May 22—Colonial Secretary J. H. Thomas 
resigns from British cabinet in face of 
scandal over alleged leakage of budget 
secrets. 
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May 28—Ormsby-Gore appointed Secretary 
of State for colonies, succeeding 
Thomas. 

June 2—J. H. Thomas found guilty of re- 
vealing budget secret that led to £100,000 
insurance company losses. 


Irish Free State 


May 28—Irish Dail approves De Valera’s 
motion to abolish Irish Senate. 


Italy 


June 6—Mussolini restores soldiers to 
Brenner Pass on Austrian border. 
June 9—Mussolini relinquishes three of 
seven Cabinet posts; his son-in-law, 
Colonel Ciano, appointed Minister of 

Foreign Affairs. 


Palestine 


May 14—Arabs plan to launch civil diso- 
bedience campaign. 

May 15—Palestine riots continue with one 
killed and 13 hurt at Jaffa. 

May 17—Disorders curbed in Jerusalem by 
curfew law. 

May 18—British commission to study Arab- 
Jewish disorders. 

May 21—Arabs and British troops in battle 
near Palestine. 

May 26—Arabs fight British troops at 
Nablus Gaza and Tulkarem. 

May 28—Palestine riots result in five 
killings. 

May 30—Palestine régime threatens to 
punish entire towns unless acts of van- 
dalism cease. 
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JuNE 1—Wealthy Arabs flee Palestine after 
extortion threats by Arab youth leaders 
who demand money to continue general 
strike. 

June 7—Five Arabs are killed in Palestine 
after attacking Jews. 


Poland 

May 16—New Polish Premier, General 
Skladkowski, takes oath of office with 
members of cabinet. 

May 31—Forty-two Polish peasants and 14 
young Jews will be tried for rioting that 
resulted in three deaths on March 9. 

June 2—Poland to try 119 persons as Nazi 
conspirators to overthrow Government. 


Soviet Union 


May 27—Soviet Government invites criti- 
cism of new bill proposed to prohibit 
abortion, heretofore condoned, and re- 
duce divorces. 

June 1—New Soviet constitution reor- 
ganizes judicial system to protect the 
civil rights and personal dignity of 
citizens. 


Spain 


May 17—Twelve Catholic schools closed by 
decree of Spanish Government. 

May 19—Despite severe labor conflicts 
throughout the country Santiago 
Quiroga receives vote of confidence 
from Spanish Cortes. 

June 5—Madrid Government curbs strikers 
and launches action against armed 
Monarchists. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina 


May 31—Rightist parties supporting Presi- 
dent Justo demand a dictatorship to ex- 
clude from the government the legally 
elected radicals. 


Bolivia 


May 19—Bolivian Army officers and civilian 
members of Socialist Party assume con- 
trol of the Government forcing Presi- 
dent José Sorzant to resign. 

May 20—The junta of Army officers and 
Socialists, who had seized control of the 
Government, resign; military men will 
rule. 


Cuba 


May 20—Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez y 
Arias, elected January 10, sworn in as 
Cuba’s sixth constitutional President. 


Mexico 


May 19—50,000 workers abandon railroad 
strike within twenty-four hours of its 
inception under Government threats to 
abrogate existing labor contracts. 


Nicaragua 


May 28—General Somoza leads Army in 

revolt against President Sacasa. Later, 
_ he denies existence of revolt. 

May 31—General Somoza’s forces repulsed 
in attack by the Guardia de Honor gar- 
risoned in the Presidential palace. 

June 2—Nicaraguan fort yields to rebel- 
lious forces under General Somoza; 
surrender of palace expected. 

June 9—Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, exiled Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, charges that General 
seen leader of the rebels, betrayed 

1m. 
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Sidenotes from the Current Scene of World Events 


| Bipouarecseage SrrovicH recently moved a 
resolution to investigate the practicability 
of the absorption of Canada into the United 
States. He wishes the Governments of Canada 
_ and Newfoundland to appoint similar committees 
to confer with the American committee. He is 
kind enough to suggest that the Canadian prov- 
inces can enter the United States with the same 
status as that possessed by the existing States. 
Two of his arguments are that if his scheme 
carries, the vacant spaces of Canada will be 
available for settlement by Americans, and that 
sales of American goods in Canada will be in- 
creased. This is all reminiscent of Mr. Champ 
Clark’s statement in 1911, that the Fielding Re- 
ciprocity Treaty of that year would make this 
Dominion an annex of the Republic. There is 
no record in the dispatches that the Congress- 
man’s suggestion caused any outbreak of laugh- 
ter at Washington. Premier Hepburn’s com- 
ment was, “So far as I am concerned, it is cer- 
tainly our desire to remain a part of the British 
Empire and continue to perpetuate British ideals 
and institutions.” If these are his views, it is 


news to most people throughout Ontario. 
—From the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
2°, 
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Perhaps the most original banquet given any- 
where in the world this year was that of Vis- 
count Kanetomo Ijuin, who invited three hun- 
dred guests to feast on—rats. 

To be sure, the rodents whose meat was 
served at the Viscount’s board were of an un- 
usual and supposedly very toothsome variety. 
They were wild rats from Formosa, Japan’s 
semi-tropical island. 

Formosan rats live on sugar-cane roots and 
grow to a length of two feet. When the first 
Dutch merchants arrived in Formosa they tried 
the flesh of these rats and found it unexpectedly 
good. 

Viscount Ijuin is convinced that the rats will 
constitute a valuable addition to the national diet ; 
and his banquet was an attempt to give the vir- 


tues of rat-meat publicity. 


—London Observer, Tokyo Correspondent. 
o, 


fe & & 
Sir, 

Kindly through your newspaper expose a cer- 
tain class of scoundrel operating in North China. 
In the city of Peiping, and in the villages out- 
side the walls, Koreans and their Chinese hench- 
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men have established houses which are nothing 
but “fences” for stolen goods, and worse, kid- 
napped children. They all deal in pai-mien 
(heroin). Whenever a child, dog, or even a 
cat for that matter, is brought to them, they do 
not pay in cash, but in pai-mien. Generally the 
one who does the pawning is a drug fiend, and 
it is known that a kidnapped child has been 
pawned for as little as twenty coppers, although 
the usual rate is ten cents. When the child’s 
parents cemand the release of their offspring, a 
ransom—according to what it is thought they 
can stand—is demanded. These sums range all 
the way from fifty cents to twenty or more dol- 
lars. Should the parents complain to the police, 
they are bluntly told that they should “keep a 
better eye on their children!”* * * The fumes 
from a dose of heroin are exceedingly vile and 
pungent—a Chinese friend of mine who tried a 
whiff, informed me that it smelt like the burnt 
bones of a corpse! * * * A few grains of the 
dope are inserted in the end of a cigarette, and 
to prevent it from spilling out, the user points 
the cigarette skywards, from which practice 
pai-mien addicts are now called Kao she-p’ao— 
anti-aircraft guns! If things are allowed to go 
on like this, it will mean the destruction of the 


Chinese race! 
—A Letter to The China Weekly Chronicle. 


Great Britain lags behind in this matter of 
propaganda by wireless, and the Simon-Pure 
attitude of the British Broadcasting Company 
in offering to overseas listeners nothing more 
than mediocre entertainment, colourless news 
bulletins and non-controversial addresses, with 
occasional treats in the form of broadcast de- 
scriptions of the Derby, the Boat Race, or some 
important sporting event, constitutes a lament- 
able neglect of a wonderful opportunity. * * * 

It may be argued that the radio should never 
have been used for propaganda work, but how- 
ever long that argument is pursued, the fact 
remains that other nations are doing their 
utmost to win sympathy and understanding of 
their viewpoints overseas, and in doing so quite 
often make statements detrimental to British in- 
terests. By that we do not suggest that the 
broadcasting of deliberately false reports is com- 
mon. We mean only that international events 
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take on various complexions according to the 
nationality of the observer. It should be one 
of the first duties of the B.B.C. to ensure that 
that British point of view is broadcast through- 
out the world far more fully and in many more 


languages than has been the case hitherto. 
—-From the Straits Times, Singapore. 


ote ee 

Bremen has made an important decision for 
the solution of the problem of anti-social cases. 
Senator Haltermann has declared that an insti- 
tution is to be established in which patients will 
be housed in rows of single family houses. 
After all information has been carefully sifted 
and their domestic condition investigated, fami- 
lies found to be “anti-social” will have to enter 
this institution. If the conduct of the family is 
satisfactory in the first half-yearly grade, it is 
promoted to the second grade and a house with 
a small garden. If the improvement in the 
colony shows that the family has been weaned 
from its former attitude by the educational 
methods applied, the family may return into the 
community, though constant care and supervi- 
sion will continue to be exercised in order to 
apprehend and correct any further “anti-social” 
manifestations, 

—From the Berliner Tageblatt. 


2, ?, o, 
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“What about Governor Bridges of New 
Hampshire for Vice President; he is a progres- 
sive and an able speaker?” one of the Landon 
managers asked. 

“That’s true, but we have to be careful that 
we do not give the opposition a slogan,” re- 
marked Roy C. Roberts, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Star and a keen observer of the 
political scene. 

“How would ‘Landon Bridges falling down’ 
sound ?” 

—From The New York Times. 
o, o, 2, 
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It seems that England no longer intends to 
oppose Turkish refortification of the Dardan- 
elles, since Italy’s hostility has made her largely 
dependent on Turkish friendship in the Mediter- 
ranean. In addition, England hopes that the 
fortification of the Straits might stop the inter- 
vention of the Soviet Fleet in the Mediterranean 
at a critical moment, though at the moment this 
hope seems a rash one in view of the Russo- 
Turkish friendship. Finally London is aware 
of plans for the inclusion of the Black Sea 
Straits in a “Black Sea Pact.” It is no secret 
that the realization of these plans, most enthu- 
Siastically backed by Russia and Turkey, would 
give Bolshevism another strategic advantage 
over England. It seems possible that English 
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policy will concede to Turkey today what Tur- 
key might take tomorrow without England’s 
consent * * * 

Here is the core of the Narrows problem. 
Refortification would only. suit British interests 
if it were directed against the U.S.S.R. But in 
addition there would also have to be a limitation 
of the right of free passage for warships in time 
of war, a limitation from which only the Red 
Fleet would suffer. But Turkey wishes to 
maintain the right of free passage as laid down 
in the Lausanne and to abolish only the demili- 
tarization clauses. It may be safely assumed that 
England will only agree to Turkish wishes if 
Turkey pays the price demanded by London. 
This would take the form of a firm Anglo- 
Turkish alliance with certain guarantees as to 
British interests in the Straits. Here also, then, 
in the Narrows there is a front where Europe 
stands in bitter, voiceless struggle with the 
Soviet Union. But England, as the protagonist 
of the West, will see that the Turkish crescent 
flies over the forts of Sedd el Bahr, Kale 
Sultanije and the rest, not in the shadow of the 
Red Flag and the Soviet Star, but in that of 


the Union Jack. 
—From Zeitschrift fur Politik, Berlin. 


Circumstances described in some circles as 
blighting have landed several idols of the Span- 
ish bull-ring in prison. Instead of bounding 
in sunlit space, dressed in brilliant, multi-col- 
oured capes, under the noses of snorting bulls, 
the heroes sit, solemnly dull-clad, behind rusty 
bars. They are exercising that most sacred 
right of all in Spain today—the right to strike. 

They are led by Don Marcial Lalanda who, 
besides being one of the most popular espadas 
(“swords’—that is to say, master-killers of 
bulls) in the ring today, rejoices in the title of 
Inspector-Member of the Mixed Committee of 
Labour of the Bull-fighters’ Union. Sefior © 
Lalanda was engaged to fight in the Madrid 
ring last Friday, the feast of St. Isidore the 
Labourer, patron of Madrid. Sefior Armillita, 
a Mexican star, was also listed, but Sefior 
Lalanda said that the Mexican’s labour permit 
was not in order. The Chief of Police thought 
otherwise, and this difference of opinion landed 
Sefior Lalanda and two other espadas, who 
sided with the Inspector-Member of their union, 
in gaol, after they had “downed tools” with the 
bulls, already waiting in their dark boxes for 
their last great gamble with death. 

The thousands of disappointed holiday-makers 
* * * seemed disposed to agree that, whatever 
the benefits of trade unionism in other spheres, in 
bull-fighting circles it was a kill-joy. 

—From the London Times. 





AUTHORS in this ISSUE: 


Rexford Guy Tugwell (Down to Earth)—our 
much-publicized and highly controversial Un- 
dersecretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Resettlement Administrator. He was at 
work on this article when the Appeals Court 
handed down a piece of its own on resettlement. 
But, undaunted, Professor Tugwell wrote on. 
Moreover, he will further explain his views in 
articles to follow in CurrENT HIsrTory. 
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Count Carlo Sforza (Fear Across the Borders). 
The distinguished descendant of the famous 
Sforza counts of Lombardy really rates an arti- 
cle on himself and his ideas. In fact, Professor 
Shotwell of Columbia University essayed that 
very task a few years back for the New York 
Herald Tribune. Suffice here to say, however, 
that: Count Sforza was a member of the Italian 
Senate in 1931 and a leader of the democratic 
opposition to fascism. Earlier, he was Foreign 
Minister, and, as an outstanding member of the 
diplomatic service, Minister to Serbia and China, 
High Commissioner to Turkey, and _ subse- 
quently Ambassador to France. Count Sforza 
is best known here for his lectures at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics in 1928, and in 
various universities in 1931. He is author of 
European Dictatorships (Brentano’s, 1931), Les 
Freres Ennemis (1933), and L’Ame Italienne 
(1934), in addition to many magazine articles 
published here and abroad. His new book, 
Europe and the Europeans is to be published by 
Bobbs Merrill in July. 
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Joseph H. Baird (Small Business in the Soviet). 
Former United Press correspondent in Russia, 
Mr. Baird possesses the rare ability to get under 
the confusion of word and theory and to reach 
the kernel of life in Russia. With this article, 
he begins a series for CuRRENT History on how 
the Soviet citizen really works and lives, while 
scholars speculate on his political destiny. 
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Ignatius Phayre (Holiday With Hitler). A 
pseudonym, not unknown to CurRENT History 
readers. How Mr. Phayre first obtained his 
contacts with Europe’s mighty, we are not 
privileged to say, but important private doors 
are usually open to him. We take it that he can 
write only with the sanction of his subjects; 
nevertheless, he can and does present certain 
intimacies which obviously are not obtainable 
elsewhere. 
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Abraham Revusky (Conflict in Palestine). The 
author of Jews in Palestine (Vanguard Press, 
1935) represents as competent authority as 
could be found for this subject. He is a native 
of Palestine, a frequent visitor there, and For- 
eign Editor of New York City’s Jewish Morn- 
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ing Journal. His book has been translated into 
several foreign languages. However, as the 
Palestinian situation rapidly takes on more 
serious aspects, other articles treating differcnt 
phases of the problem and written from different 
viewpoints, will be published in Current His- 
TORY. 
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Herbert Harris (Madison and the Constitution) 
is a former newspaper man and research direc- 
tor of New York City’s Fusion Party. He 
conducts the political compendium column for 
The People’s Money magazine and writes fre- 
quently for other publications. 
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Edward C. McDowell, Jr. (Poison Gas, Myth 
and Menace) is a staff writer for CURRENT 
HIsTory. 


Hugo de Laehne (Hungary) is a former cab- 
inet officer of the nation of which he writes. 
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Rufus B. von KleinSmid (The Real Hawaii) is 
president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. . 
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Willard L. Wiener (Words Without Musing) 
is a New York City newspaper reporter, whose 
delight is asking questions about what most 
people take for granted. But do we really 
know the things we think we know so well? 
Here is an amusing article, which may have 
some political significance. 
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Charles Hodges (Mr. Hull Sees It Through) 
is Professor of Politics at New York Univer- 
sity and author of, The Background of Inter- 
national Relations. 
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Grant Dexter (Canada’s New Dealers) writes 
from the focal point of Canadian politics—Ot- 
tawa—where he is the Winnipeg Free Press 
correspondent, as well as a Canadian contribu- 
tor to the English Manchester Guardian. 
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B. K. Sandwell (Reciprocity) is editor of 
Canada’s leading political and literary weekly, 
Saturday Night. 
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Z. Z. (Canada Bids for Air-routes) contributes 
to the Winnipeg Free Press regular articles on 
aviation, which are widely read throughout the 
Dominion. 
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Steven Cartwright (Utopia Evades Alberta) is 
a former editor of the Canadian Forum and a 
staff writer for CurrENT History. 
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“As Joan’s temperature is normal, may she get up today, Doctor?” 
“No, not yet. We want to avoid any possible later complications.” 


Prevent Serious A fier-effects 


HE wise mother gets specific instruc- 

tions from her doctor and observes 
them carefully. She takes no needless 
chances. Weakened hearts, kidneys, lungs, 
defective hearing or eyesight and other 
physical impairments may result from many 
diseases. They are frequently more to be 
dreaded than the original ailment. 


Even a case of measles may be followed by 
serious consequences. Its many possible 
after-effects are the doctor’s chief concern. 
Attacks of measles may lead to abscesses of 
the ear or pneumonia. The kidneys may 
also suffer from overstrain, developing un- 
fortunate complications in later life. Or the 
eyes may be badly affected. 


Do not let your child, when just recover- 
ing from scarlet fever, get up and be active 
until the doctor says it is safe to do so. 
This is very important, because the heart 
and kidneys may be affected to some extent 
by scarlet fever. Careful nursing may be 
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necessary after the child is apparently well 


Colds and whooping cough; too »ften 
lightly regarded, also require careful nurs- 
ing. Bronchitis, pneumonia and even tuber- 
culosis may follow such seemingly trivial 
ailments. 


Tonsillitis is a distressing ailment which 
should never be ignored. Repeated attacks 
of tonsillitis may lead to heart trouble in 
later years. But as a rule, if the tonsils re- 
ceive prompt attention, lasting damage is 
prevented. 


Two or three months after your child re- 
covers from illness, take him to the doctor 
for a health inventory to find out whether 
or not there are any later developments 
which require attention. 


You are welcome to any one or all of these 
Metropolitan booklets: “Measles,” 
“Scarlet Fever,” “Whooping Cough,” 
“Tonsils and Adenoids,” Address Booklet 
Department 736-K. 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER « ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Chairman of the Board 


© 1936 M.L.1.C0. President 








IECHTENSTEIN, Andorra, Monaco, 
and San Marino mean very little to 
most Americans, including those who try 
their hand occasionally at helping Junior or 
Mary with their geography lessons, yet each 
name represents a full-fledged and properly 
credentialed European government. And 
they are seldom snubbed by the mapmakers; 
that is, all except Liechtenstein, whose name 
in even the smallest print takes up space out 
of all proportion to its size for map purposes. 

Many tourists and visitors, traveling on 
European railroads, pass through one or 
another of these vest-pocket nations without 
any realization that they may be riding 
through some of the world’s oldest states. 
Yet there are few tourists who, once having 
heard of the histories and peoples of the 
Tom Thumb governments, fail to include at 
least one of them on their list of stopping- 
points of interest. 

Although the actual driving time from one 
end to the other of any of the midget states 
is little more than a matter of minutes, the 
tourist will find more than enough to occupy 
his thoughts and attention for many hours. 
He may wonder, for example, how such small 
governments have managed to retain their 
identities and self-respect in the dead mid- 
dle of such international confusion, or that 
any or all were not bodily gobbled up in the 
general feast of imperialism. He would be 
impressed, too, by the simplicity with which 
these goverments are run, and be puzzled 
why size should make the governments of 
larger nations so unwieldy and cumbersome. 
But above all he will marvel at the ease and 
freedom from worry of the people in at 
least three of the four small states. The 
people in Liechtenstein, for example, are too 
absorbed with farming and stock-raising to 
bother about the surrounding nations, many 
of which pour all their savings and resources 
into pile upon pile of war machines and do 
not spend as much time as they should cul- 
tivating the soil. 

Liechtenstein is a principality propped be- 
tween the Austrian land of Vorarlberg and 
the Swiss Canton of St. Gallen, and is 
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——Speaking of Travel—— 


Europe’s Tom Thumb Governments 
Are Long on Interest, Short on Size 








made up of the counties of Schellenberg and 
Vaduz, both of which were fiefs of the Roman 
Empire before the eighteenth century. The 
counties came into possession of the house 
of Liechtenstein at the turn of the century 
and were constituted as ‘a principality by 
Emperor Karl VI. The principality divorced 
itself completely from the Roman Empire in 
1806 and joined the Confederation of the 
Rhine under the Protectorate of the Emperor, 
Napoleon I. After the fall of the French 
Empire, Liechtenstein joined the German 
Confederation in 1815 and remained a mem- 
ber of the Confederation until 1866, at which 
time it emerged as an independent state un- 
der the protective wing of Austria. But in 
1917, it shook itself free, and (except for 
arrangements with neighboring Switzerland, 
by which the larger country agreed to take 
care of the principality’s foreign interests 
and manage its customs, posts, and tele- 
graphs ) hashad complete autonomy ever since. 


Liechtenstein’s Royalty 


The titular head of Liechtenstein is Francis 
I, whose royal family tree dates back to the 
twelfth century, and whose descent traces 
through free barons who became princes dur- 
ing the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Prince Francis ascended the throne seven 
years ago upon the death of his brother, 
Prince John II, who reigned for seventy-one 
years. The actual executive head of the coun- 
try is Administrator Dr. Joseph Hoop, ap- 
pointed by Prince John and retained by Prince 
Francis. 

The people of Liechtenstein are close to the 
soil and separated from the sword; there has 
been no military conscription or compulsory 
service since 1867; the Army was discon- 
tinued in 1868. And shoulders which in 
nearby nations are stooped under the weight 
or cost of guns are put to the plow in Liechten- 
stein. From this small area, hardly larger 
than New York’s Staten Island, has come 
some of Europe’s best corn, and wine, and 
fruit, and wood. The principality’s other in- 
dustries are cotton-weaving and _ spinning, 
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leather goods, and pottery. Stock-raising, 
too, is highly developed, helped in a large 
measure by the fertile Alpine pastures. The 
beauty of the landscape is almost uninter- 
rupted, except, perhaps, for five miles of rail- 
road tracks and ties belonging to the Zurich- 
to-Vienna Orient Express. 


Andorra 


Andorra is just about three times the size 
of Liechtenstein but has a population of 
5,000—half that of the principality. The 
country officially is a republic but is under 
the joint suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has maintained its iden- 
tity since the thirteenth century and in 1806 
was made into a constitutional republic by 
Napoleon. For ten centuries the country 
was governed by a council of twenty-four 
members elected for four years by the heads 
of families in each of the six parishes, but in 
August 1933 the system of universal suffrage 
was introduced for the election of a council 
of thirty-four members. France administers 
Andorra’s public services, such as education, 
the posts and telegraphs, and the Bishop of 
Urgel is the Spanish Diplomatic Representa- 
tive. For this, France receives 960 francs 
and the Bishop, 460 pesetas annually. 

Andorra, located in a valley of the Pyre- 
nees, consists for the most part of gorges, 
narrow valleys, has a rough and irregular 
surface, and is surrounded by the high moun- 
tain peaks of the Eastern Pyrenees. The soil 
does not lend itself to much agricultural de- 
velopments and the leading industry is sheep- 
raising. 

The people of Andorra are simple folk, 
slightly backward in the accepted Western 
meaning of education, but have established a 
highly organized judicial system comparable 
in many ways to the American system. They 
speak neither French nor Spanish but a native 
Catalan. 


Monaco 


Unlike Liechtenstein or Andorra, Monaco 
not only makes determined bids for the trade 
of visitors and tourists, but is almost de- 
pendent on the attention and patronage of out- 
siders for its normal existence. For Monaco 
is the home of the world’s greatest gambling 
resorts, La Condamine and Monte Carlo. In 
fact, the fame of Monte Carlo has all but 
absorbed the very identity of the country 
itself, 

Monaco is a small principality on the 


Mediterranean and is surrounded on every 
side except the sea by the French depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritimes. It was an in- 
dependent principality for 800 years before 
the French Revolution, when the reigning 
prince was dispossessed. But in 1815, the 
royal line was re-established and placed un- 
der the protectorate of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna. The Sar- 
dinian protectorate was transferred to 
France in 1861 and in 1911 a constitution 
was promulgated under which universal 
suffrage was introduced and which provides 
for a National Council. : 

There is much about Monaco, in addition 
to its gaming tables, to commend itself to 
the tourist; its small, sheltered harbor is 
one of the quaintest in Europe, and an im- 
portant oceanographic museum and labora- 
tory, established by the late Prince Albert, 
is located in Monaco-Ville, 


San Marino 


The oldest of the four midget states—or 
of any state in Europe, in fact—is San 
Marino, which claims to have been founded 

(Continued on page 125) 
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(Continued from page 123) 

in the fourth century. The country is an 
independent republic located plumb in the 
middle of Italy, almost like an extra rib. 
It has a. treaty of friendship with Italy 
which it renews regularly, and as a mark 
of affection for the domain of Il Duce, re- 
cently elected fascists to control in the Great 
Council, which consists of sixty members, 
two of whom exert the executive power. 
Another indication of San Marino’s attach- 
ment for Italy is its militia, made up of all 
able-bodied male citizens between the ages 
of sixteen and fifty-five. 

The entire country is but thirty-eight 
square miles in area and the census, when 
taken four years ago, was 13,948. The 
people are engaged in the cattle-raising, 
wine, and building stone industries, which 
account for the nation’s chief exports. 

Diplomatically, San Marino,is far from 
inactive or unimportant; the country has 
extradition treaties with England, Belgium, 
Holland, and the United States. And eco- 
nomically and financially, the state is the 
envy of larger nations because of its ability, 


year in and out, to balance its budget and 
to clear all public debts. 

Tourists usually reach San Marino by 
carriage, motor, or electric railway from 
Rimini, Italy, fifteen miles away. The rail- 
way is of recent construction, having been 
completed in 1932. 


Here and There... 


BRIEFS: Visitors to Downe, Kent, 
England, may see the old Downe House, 
where Charles Darwin wrote his notable 
“The Origin of Species.” .. . Iceland, con- 
trary to popular thought, is not as cold as 
its name implies; it is situated at the tail 
end of the Gulf Stream and there are even 
hot springs on the island itself. . . . Tourists 
who are ambitious enough to climb 228 steps 
in order to get a good view of the battlefield 
of Waterloo will visit the new pyramid 
erected for the purpose. . . . Trinidad or- 
anges are among the finest tasting in the 
world, but have never been marketed on a 
large scale because exporters claim their 
color would make them unsaleable. The 
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©Austrian State Tourist Department 
The 


castle, a stronghold for robber bands during the early part of the thirteenth century, was 


destroyed by Duke Albert I in 1295. 


oranges are colored green, marbled with 
yellow. ... In parts of Portugal, the people 
whittle palitos, or toothpicks, for a living. 


The Salzberg Festival, one of the out- 
standing events in the world of music this 
summer, will be held in Salzberg, Austria, 
July 25 to August 31. The program for the 
festival will include most of the classic 
operas and will be supplemented by the five 
Cathedral concerts and a special concert 
series by the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Salzberg Province has been called both 
the “Paradise of Lakes” and “Land of 
Eternal Youth’; the former because its 
Shafberg peak is reflected in the picturesque 
lakes of Salskammergut, and the latter be- 
cause of the rejuvenating thermal health 
springs of Gastein. 


NOTES ON THE GERMAN OLYM- 
PICS: German frontier customs offices will 
issue to foreign motorists, during July 25 
to August 16, special Olympic Customs Cer- 
tificates. The certificates allow motorists 
who do not possess customs permits but 


It was later rebuilt in the fifteenth century. 


who can produce valid passports, free cus- 
toms entry without the payment of any de- 
posit. The certificate will be valid for one 
inward and one outward crossing of the 
frontier until September 16. This extension 
of one month beyond the closing date of the 
Olympic Games is provided for-the con- 
venience of tourists who wish to visit other 
parts of the country after the games. 

Twenty special Olympic tours have been 
arranged and vary in length from twenty- 
seven to fifty-nine days, according to the 
number of countries to be visited. Many 
of the tours will be under the leadership of 
prominent coaches and athletic directors. 
Members of these tours will enjoy dis- 
cussions and lectures aboard ship similar to 
those inaugurated by the late Knute Rockne 
on his 1928 tour to Amsterdam. 

Youthful hitch-hikers, walkers, or cyclists 
to the Olympics constitute the only group 
privileged to stop at Germany’s popular 
Youth Hostels. The hostels provide mini- 
ature kitchens for visitors under twenty, 
among other accommodations, the only 
cooking charge being a small coin which, 
when inserted in a slot, operates the small 
gas cookers. 
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the almost ridiculous conclusion to which the 
pursuit of a nationalist policy must lead. Rus- 
sia can build a social state (communism is not 
yet a fait accompli, though ultimately desired) 
if there is no intervention, Yet such a condition 
is only possible if war is a guaranteed impos- 
sibility. For war would be costly and perhaps 
even disastrous to the present government, and 
only through an international alliance of work- 
ers could conflict be prevented. 

Stalin’s nationalist policy, Trotsky believes, 
has veered the aims of the party toward the 
Right. Under the influence of foreign political 
pressure the struggle is no longer communism 
against capitalism, but “bourgeois democracy” 
against fascism. 


History of Russia 
The forces which have modified extreme 
Leftism in Russia are given a broader and more 


factual basis in George Vernadsky’s Political 
and Diplomatic History of Russia (Little, 
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Brown & Company, $4.00). Here one follows 
in amazing detail the increasing retrenchment 
of the Communist Party from the rebellions by 
peasants, factory workers, and sailors of Kron- 
stadt in 1921 to the second five-year plan. The 
uprisings of 1921 compelled the formulation of 
a new economic policy (NEP), which provided 
for a general, but limited, grain levy and the 
passage shortly after of the Land Statute, 
under which the possession of small farms was 
legalized. Thus capitalism was fostered within 
its own intended death chamber. 

Abroad, the party pressed the doctrine of 
revolution. In England, the general strike of 
1926 arose under partial Soviet direction, and 
in China the Kuomintang Party, representing 
a labor and peasant movement, tasted commun- 
ism and found it good, and became the agent of 
the movement until suppressed by Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

These insurrectionary activities were fright- 
ening other European nations, however, and 
the Comintern, desiring peace and fearing isola- 
tion, expediently pulled in its hooks and con- 
fined operations to within its own shell. 

Another book dealing with the Soviet is Ed- 
mund Wilson’s Travels in Two Democracies 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Mr. Wilson not only 
gives Americans some new views of Russia but 
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of their own country as well. Fortunately, Mr. 
Wilson does not start out with something to 
prove, nor does he follow the formula of end- 
ing up with a soul-inspired “message.” This 
does not mean that Mr. Wilson has avoided 
conclusions; he has avoided emphasizing his 
own beliefs and prejudices and has permitted 
the reader to arrive at ports of thought under 
his own steam. 

The United States gave Mr. Wilson a new 
sense of nationality; “I feel convinced that 
American republican institutions—disastrously 
as they are always being abused—have some 
permanent and absolute value,” he writes. Of 
Russia: “We shall be in no position to reprove 
the Russians ’til we shall be able to show them 
an American socialism which is free from the 
Russian defects.” 


Two New Histories 


Two recent books of historical significance 
are Gordon East’s Historical Geography of 
Europe (Dutton, $5.00), and A Short History 
of Asia, by Herbert H. Gowen (Little, Brown, 
$3.50). The first named looms as a standard 
work for students of European history and 
geography. Certainly one of the most com- 
prehensive works covering the particular field, 
the Historical Geography of Europe presents 
much that is new in our present geographical 
details of important cities and areas. The aim 
of the work is the “discovery of correlations 
between human societies and their geographical 
settings.” 

According to A Short History of Asia, the 
arena of history is moving from the confines 
of the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. There, 
says Professor Gowen, the world’s future 
awaits birth and rapid development. And 
Westerners, for whom the book is primarily 
written, should understand the forces now op- 
erating in order to direct this growth toward 
peaceful and constructive ends. In its revised 
form, the work contains a new chapter review- 
ing the events of the last decade; the activities 
of the restless Arabs in Palestine, recently re- 
sulting in sanguinary actions against the Jews; 
the Japanese-Chinese imbroglio over Manchu- 
kuo; the potential conflict between Russia and 
Japan for political hegemony in the Orient, and 
the problems of an awakening India. 


An Ex-Convict’s Problems 


Not since Warden Lawes wrote Twenty 
Thousand Years in Sing Sing has there been a 
book dealing so effectively, from the popular 
standpoint, of the attempts of an ex-convict to 
play the game according to society’s accepted 
rules, as Where Do I Go From Here (Lee 
Furman, $2.50). The book is the life story of 
one of the nation’s most accomplished forgers, 
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who, under the pseudonym of Roger Benton, 
tells his story to Robert O. Ballou. 

“Roger Benton” was in and out of various 
prisons over a period of twenty years, and was 
condemned while in, damned while out. He 
tells of prison punishments and tortures in 
Louisiana, which are almost as startling, though 
not as emotionally written, as the Georgia de- 
scribed by Robert Burns. 

But most important of all is Benton’s decision - 
to take the hard line and find a place for him- 
self in society. “And his problem,” says War- 
den Lawes in the introduction to the book, “is 
not only his own, but that of every other man 
leaving prison: that of earning a livelihood in a 
legitimate enterprise to the end that he need 
not be forced by economic pressure to return to 
unlawful activities with a certainty of finishing 
his life in another penal institution.” 

The book deserves a same place on any shelf 
which includes Al Jennings’ famous Through 
the Shadows with O. Henry; it is intended for 
popular distribution but it will also be read 
with interest by students of penology and sociol- 
ogy for its actual first-hand material. 

ote ee se 

That much should be done would seem to be 
the conclusion of Where Do I Go From Here. 
It remains for Sheldon Glueck’s new work, 
Crime and Justice (Little, Brown, $3) to pro- 
pose just what can be done and within what 
limits. Dr. Glueck, professor of criminology at 
the Harvard Law School, sees little in the 
American system of crime prevention and treat- 
ment that cannot afford to be scrapped in order 
to make way for an entirely new structure. It 
is no surprise to Dr. Glueck that under the 
existing administration, or mis-administration 
of justice, crime has increased. The multiplicity 
and local jealousies of police administration 
within the State, the decentralization of proba- 
tion and other services, and the absence of a 
centralized statistical service and clearing house 
for criminal records and other elements of a 
continuous and thorough case-history of each 
offender point to a “lack of integration in what 
ought to be a unified, centrally directed system 
of justice.” 

The problem, says Dr. Glueck, is even more 
fundamental. What about the incompetent, dis- 
honest, and anti-social law administrators? And 
most fundamental of all: can we ignore condi- 
tions of poor housing, bad companionship, in- 
adequate preparation for industry, poor edu- 
cation, and irresponsible upbringing entering 
into the causes of crime? 

Crime and Justice is thought-provoking, com- 
pelling reading. The publishers could render 
no better public service than to send compli- 
mentary copies to the entire range of public 
law officials. That is, of course, if there would 
be definite assurance that the book would not be 
ignored as if it were law statutes or records. 





